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CHALLENGES CONFRONTING OLDER 
CHILDREN LEAVING FOSTER CARE 


TUESDAY, MARCH 9, 1999 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p.m., in room 
B-318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Nancy L. Johnson 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee), presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1025 

March 2, 1999 
No. HR-2 


Johnson Announces Hearing on 
Challenges Confronting Older Children 
Leaving Foster Care 

Congresswoman Nancy L. Johnson (R-CT), Chairman, Subcommittee on Human 
Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the Sub- 
committee will hold a hearing on the challenges faced by older children who leave 
the foster care system. The hearing will take place on Tuesday, March 9, 1999, in 
room B-318 Rayburn House Office Building, beginning at 2:00 p.m. 

Oral testimony at this hearing will be from invited witnesses only. Witnesses will 
include the Administration, former foster children, academic researchers, advocates, 
and representatives of State and nonprofit organizations providing youth services. 
However, any individual or organization not scheduled for an oral appearance may 
submit a written statement for consideration by the Committee and for inclusion in 
the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND: 

Under Title IV-E of the Social Security Act, children in foster care are generally 
eligible for Federal maintenance payments only until age 18. Accordingly, each year 
an estimated 20,000 adolescents age out of foster care. These youths experience very 
unstable placements while in foster care with more than half experiencing at least 
three different placements and about 30 percent averaging nine years in foster care 
without a permanent living arrangement. As a result, within two years after leaving 
foster care, when most of these youths are about 20 years old, only half have com- 
pleted high school, fewer than half are employed, only about 20 percent are com- 
pletely self-supporting, and 60 percent of the young women have given birth, almost 
always outside marriage. Research also shows that these youths have very unstable 
housing arrangements and that nearly half of them have difficulty obtaining medi- 
cal care. Members of the Subcommittee have introduced legislation, and the Presi- 
dent has included a proposal in his fiscal year 2000 budget, designed to help these 
youths make the transition from foster care to self-sufficiency. 

In announcing the hearing. Chairman Johnson stated: “I cannot imagine a more 
important issue of public policy than helping adolescents who have lived in foster 
care make the transition to adulthood. Research shows unequivocally that these 
youths experience tremendous difficulty with housing, jobs, education, nonmarital 
births, and physical and mental health. We simply must do more to help these 
young people.” 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING: 

The major goals of the hearing are to gather additional information to clearly de- 
fine the problems faced by adolescents aging out of foster care, to learn about suc- 
cessful programs that are now in operation around the country, and to solicit spe- 
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cific policy recommendations from a broad cross-section of experts, practitioners, and 
young adults who lived in foster care as adolescents. 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 

Any person or organization wishing to submit a written statement for the printed 
record of the hearing should submit six (6) single-spaced copies of their statement, 
along with an IBM compatible 3.5-inch diskette in WordPerfect 5.1 format, with 
their name, address, and hearing date noted on a label, by the close of business, 
Tuesday, March 23, 1999, to A.L. Singleton, Chief of Staff, Committee on Ways and 
Means, U.S. House of Representatives, 1102 Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20515. If those filing written statements wish to have their state- 
ments distributed to the press and interested public at the hearing, they may de- 
liver 200 additional copies for this purpose to the Subcommittee on Human Re- 
sources office, room B-317 Rayburn House Office Building, by close of business the 
day before the hearing. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS: 

Each statement presented for printing to the Committee by a witness, any written statement 
or exhibit submitted for the printed record or any written comments in response to a request 
for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any statement or exhibit not 
in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be maintained in the Committee 
files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All statements and any accompanying exhibits for printing must be submitted on an IBM 
compatible 3.5-inch diskette WordPerfect 5.1 format, typed in single space and may not exceed 
a total of 10 pages including attachments. Witnesses are advised that the Committee will rely 
on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. A witness appearing at a public hearing, or submitting a statement for the record of a pub- 
lic hearing, or submitting written comments in response to a published request for comments 
by the Committee, must include on his statement or submission a list of all clients, persons, 
or organizations on whose behalf the witness appears. 

4. A supplemental sheet must accompany each statement listing the name, company, address, 
telephone and fax numbers where the witness or the designated representative may be reached. 
This supplemental sheet will not be included in the printed record. 

The above restrictions and limitations apply only to material being submitted for printing. 
Statements and exhibits or supplementary material submitted solely for distribution to the 
Members, the press, and the public during the course of a public hearing may be submitted in 
other forms. 


Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at ‘HTTP:/AVWW.HOUSE.GOVAVAYS_MEANS/’. 


The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTDATTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 


Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. The hearing will come to 
order. Good afternoon, everyone. 

One of my highest priorities as I assume Chairmanship of the 
Human Resources Subcommittee, is to do more to help the 20,000 
or so kids who are aging out of foster care. Like many Members 
of this Subcommittee and particularly my Ranking Member and 
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friend, Mr. Cardin, I have spent a lot of time thinking about the 
young people in the Independent Living Program. And I’m con- 
vinced that the world they enter now is far more complex than the 
world they entered 10 years ago and that the program ought to re- 
flect that change. 

There are two good reasons for our Subcommittee to work on the 
issues of children aging out of foster care. First, research conducted 
a decade ago by Mathematica, ongoing research by Professor Mark 
Courtney of the University of Wisconsin, and other studies show 
that within a few years of leaving foster care, young people have 
elevated rates of being the victims of violence, the victims of home- 
lessness, of joblessness, of pregnancy outside of marriage, and of 
other distressing outcomes. 

There appears to be unanimous agreement that this group of 
young people are at greatly increased risk of serious problems. This 
reason alone justifies concern and additional spending. But the 
pockets of success generated by the Independent Living Program 
deserve our immediate attention and our careful thought as to how 
we can spread the benefits of that approach. 

There is a second reason for our concern. There isn’t any one of 
us who hasn’t either been both an adolescent and either parented 
or aunted or uncled adolescents and don’t remember what a chal- 
lenging and difficult time the years 18 to 21 are. 

It is precisely this situation that most young people face. It is the 
most demanding and should, therefore, be a subject of concern to 
Congress and a good investment of public dollars. 

We are looking for good ideas. Many have been presented. Some 
by Members of this Subcommittee, many by others. Certainly ex- 
tending Medicaid coverage to age 21 , allowing foster care mainte- 
nance payments to continue until age 21 , providing money so 
States could pay a time-limited stipend to these young people. 
Those are amongst the ideas that have been put forward and are 
rational, and compelling. 

But I urge our witnesses today to provide us with their ideas of 
what action Congress should take. And also the qualifications and 
the ramifications of how free should any new money be, how flexi- 
ble. What is it? How does meeting the needs of these young people 
vary from State to State and town to town and district to district? 

We are, of course, required to finance every program expansion 
we approve, and so at some time we will have to think through 
where do we get the resources to match the challenge in this area. 
But our purpose today is to get your thoughts on what is that chal- 
lenge and how do we best meet it. 

[The opening statement follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon. Nancy Johnson, a Representative in Congress 
from the State of Connecticut 

One of my highest priorities when I assumed chairmanship of the Human Re- 
sources Subcommittee was to do more to help the 20,000 or so children aging out 
of foster care. Like many members of this Subcommittee, I have spent time over the 
past two or three months reading about this problem, considering the Independent 
Living program, and trying to think of actions we could take to help these children 
make the transition from adolescence into adulthood. 

There are two good reasons for our Subcommittee to work on the issue of children 
aging out of foster care. First, research conducted a decade ago by Mathematica, on- 
going research by Professor Mark Courtney, one of our witnesses today, and several 
other studies show that within a few years of leaving foster care, young people have 
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elevated rates of being the victims of violence, of having been homeless, of jobless- 
ness, of pregnancy outside marriage, and of several other distressing outcomes. 
There appears to be unanimous agreement that this group of young people are at 
greatly increased risk for serious problems. This reason alone justifies public con- 
cern and additional spending. 

But there is a second reason for our concern. All of us have been adolescents and 
most of us on this Subcommittee have been parents. If we think back to our own 
adolescence, or to that of our children, we can easily imagine how difficult life would 
have been if we had tried to negotiate the impossible years between 18 and 21 with 
little or no family support. Yet that is precisely the situation that most of these 
young people face. Again, I believe most members of Congress understand that help- 
ing these children is a good investment of public dollars. 

So the Subcommittee is looking for good ideas. We have several good ideas in both 
Mr. Cardin’s bill and in the proposal supported by the Clinton Administration. 
These ideas include putting more money in the Independent Living program, ex- 
tending Medicaid coverage to age 21, allowing foster care maintenance payments to 
continue until age 21, and providing money so that states could pay a time-limited 
stipend to these adolescents. I urge our witnesses to provide us with their own ideas 
of what action Congress should take. 

After this hearing, and a breakfast meeting among members that we are now 
planning, we will develop a bipartisan bill that Mr. Cardin and I will introduce. We 
will then solicit comments on that bill and hold a hearing to get reactions from a 
broad range of interested parties. It is my intention to then proceed to markup the 
bill at both Subcommittee and at the full Committee. My greatest concern is that 
under Committee rules, we are required to finance every program expansion that 
we approve. Thus, I hope we will all be able to match our desires to help this group 
of young people with our specific ideas about how to pay for our desires. 

This is very important work and I am confident that within the next several 
months we will bring an excellent bill to the House Floor. 


Ben, would you like to make an opening comment? 

Mr. Cardin. Thank you, Madam Chairman. I thank you very 
much for your leadership on this issue. I think it is noteworthy 
that the high priority Mrs. Johnson has placed on this issue is the 
fact that we have a hearing today, so early in this Congressional 
schedule, on children aging out of foster care. 

So I applaud your leadership and thank you very much for this 
opportunity. 

I think we should also note that it is snowing outside for those 
who may not know that. So we ask the indulgence of our guests 
here today that Members of our Subcommittee may be a little late 
or have trouble getting here because of the weather. We thank all 
of you for being here, and we certainly look forward to you, our wit- 
nesses. 

I want to just underscore the point that Mrs. Johnson made, and 
that is recent studies have conclusively shown that children leaving 
foster care face many barriers to self-sufficiency, including lack of 
housing, poor employment opportunity, and inadequate opportuni- 
ties for educational achievement, and, in many cases, the absence 
of health care coverage. 

These aging foster care children have had a much more difficult 
time than children coming from other households. In many cases, 
the children have been abused, they have been neglected, they 
have been abandoned, they have been in one, two, three, four, five 
foster homes. Yet we expect them, when they reach 18 years of age, 
to be self-sufficient. 

That’s not realistic for any child, let alone one who has been in 
foster care. Along with my Democratic colleagues on the Sub- 
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committee, I have introduced the transition to adulthood program 
path to provide States with the option of extending Federal foster 
care assistance to youths between the ages of 18 and 21 if they are 
working, in training, or in school, and if they have a specific plan 
for self-sufficiency. 

As is the case under the current foster care systems. States 
would be required to provide and match to receive extended fund- 
ing under this legislation. It would also allow these youths to re- 
tain their Medicaid coverage. It expands the work opportunity tax 
credit to include all individuals who were in foster care the day be- 
fore their 18th birthday. 

It increases the amount of assets that children in foster care can 
save without impacting their eligibility for Federal IV-E mainte- 
nance payments. And, finally, the TAP proposal would update the 
funding formula for the current Independent Living Program to re- 
flect the States’ share of the national foster care caseload in 1996 
rather than in 1984. 

Madam Chair, we hope that this legislation, along with sugges- 
tions that have been made by the administration and other Mem- 
bers, will be the basis for us to work in a bipartisan way to provide 
ways in which we can provide for children aging out of foster care. 

I might point with pride that on our hearing schedule today, we 
have Shauntee Miller, who is a student in Baltimore under the new 
Pathway Independent Plus Program. That’s an example of the 
State, my own State of Maryland, that had provided help for chil- 
dren aging out of foster care. 

I might add at 100 percent State support without the Federal 
Government as a partner. I think you will find that these types of 
programs have been extremely beneficial, and we need to expand 
those opportunities. 

It is also a pleasure to have Carol Williams here, the Assistant 
Commissioner of the U.S. Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, who again has brought forward suggestions to improve our 
foster care programs. 

Madam Chair, I along with you look forward to our witnesses 
and working with us come up with the appropriate Federal role for 
children who are aging out of foster care. 

Chairman Johnson of Connecticut. Thank you, Mr. Cardin. I 
want to recognize Mr. English and Mr. Mclnnis, Members of the 
Subcommittee, pleased to have you here on time, and invite our 
first witness, Carol Williams, the Associate Commissioner, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Administration for Children and Families of HHS 
to come to the witness table. 

Thank you for being with us and you may proceed. Your full tes- 
timony will be submitted for the record. 

STATEMENT OF CAROL W. WILLIAMS, ASSOCIATE COMMIS- 
SIONER, CHILDREN’S BUREAU, ADMINISTRATION FOR 

CHILDREN AND FAMILIES, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Ms. Williams. Good afternoon. I’m pleased to be before you 
today to discuss how we can better help this special group of foster 
children, older children making the transition from foster care to 
adulthood. To address the needs of these children, the President’s 
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budget for fiscal year 2000 proposes to expand the Independent 
Living Program, to authorize a demonstration program for transi- 
tional support for former foster children between the ages of 18 and 
21, to increase the funding for the transitional-living program, and 
to encourage continued access to health care for young adults 
emancipated from foster care. 

Many of the themes both of you addressed in your opening com- 
ments are very much reflected in this. We are pleased that the 
Members of this Subcommittee have also expressed an interest in 
increasing support for youngsters leaving the foster care system. 
And I hope that on this issue, like other issues we have explored 
together in the past, we will be successful in enacting bipartisan 
legislation. 

Each year, 20,000 youngsters reach 18 and exit foster care with- 
out financial or emotional support of a family. As any of us who 
have raised children can attest, it is rare that a young person at 
age 18 is fully ready to be autonomous and self-sufficient, yet we 
hold this expectation for the young adults aging out of the foster 
care system. 

I am reminded of a conversation I had with a young woman who 
had grown up in foster care, gone to college, and wondered in her 
first semester: Do I have some place to go back to on the holidays? 
Where will I be during spring break and the summers? Or was she 
really in a world all her own? 

And she was then nearly 40 years of age but had acute and com- 
pelling recollection of her feeling of being in limbo. For many 
youths emancipated from foster care, the consequences of being left 
to fend for themselves at age 18 are quite grave. Studies show, as 
you have indicated, that only half of the youths who exit care have 
completed high school. Fewer than half are employed in the 2 years 
immediately after exiting care. Some experience homelessness. 
Sixty percent of our young women are pregnant prematurely, and 
only a small proportion are economically self-sufficient. Further- 
more, many of these youngsters experience depression, isolation, 
and loneliness. 

Last fall, I had the opportunity to spend time with a group of 
former foster care youths, and they talked with us about what they 
need to achieve self-sufficiency. They talked about the importance 
of having access to medical care, including mental-health services. 

They talked about the critical need for education, continuing edu- 
cation and vocational training. They talked about the importance 
of having experiences that would prepare them for the world of 
work, including internships. And they talked about the dilemmas 
of housing and the need to have stable housing. They also spoke 
of needing to stay connected to the networks of support, including 
mentors and peers, that would help them through this period. 

I believe that the administration’s year 2000 budget takes an im- 
portant step in addressing the needs well articulated by these 
youngsters. 

The first component of our proposal is to increase the funding 
through the Independent Living Program by 50 percent. This pro- 
gram offers services to children in foster care 16 years of age or 
older, and it is designed to help young people make the transition 
to adulthood by helping them complete their high school education 
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or complete a GED or engage in vocational training; providing 
skills in the activities of daily living — ^budgeting, locating housing, 
finding a job — providing counseling, and coordinating other serv- 
ices. 

Since 1992, the Independent Living Program has been funded at 
$70 million annually. And those funds are allocated among the 
States according to a formula based on the 1984 population. We 
propose to increase that funding. That increase will allow us to ex- 
pand the number of youngsters being served. It will allow us to in- 
crease the quality of service, and address the needs of underserved 
jurisdictions. 

Our second proposal is to create a transitional support program 
for older youths. This addresses the need of youngsters to have 
some kind of base of economic support during those transitional 
years. Currently, these youngsters have no economic support. We 
propose to create a time-limited demonstration program for young- 
sters aging out of the system. The program would be funded at $5 
million in the year 2000 and grow by increments of $5 million 
through the year 2003. 

We want to provide health insurance for children leaving foster 
care. When children leave foster care, when their title IV-E eligi- 
bility ends, they also lose their Medicaid coverage. We propose to 
extend Medicaid coverage for this population through age 21. 

In addition, we propose to increase discretionary funding for the 
Transitional Living Program, which is a program that serves home- 
less youngsters ages 16 to 21. We propose to increase it by $5 mil- 
lion, from $15 million to $20 million in fiscal year 2000. 

The President’s budget outlines a sound set of policy initiatives 
to help youth leaving foster care to make the transition to healthy, 
productive lives as adults. 

We recognize that there are other ideas that the Congress will 
also be considering. In particular, we would like to acknowledge 
Congressman Cardin for the leadership he has shown on this issue 
by introducing the transition-to-adulthood program of 1999. We are 
interested in working with all the Members of this Subcommittee 
to explore options to meet our common goals of assuring self-suffi- 
ciency for youngsters exiting foster care. 

What we want for these youngsters is what we want for our own 
children, that they should be educated and well-prepared for the 
world of work, physically and emotionally healthy, economically se- 
cure, and supported through a network of caring relationships. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before the Subcommit- 
tee. I’m pleased to take any questions you might have. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement of Carol W. Williams, Associate Commissioner, Children’s Bu- 
reau, Administration for Children and Families, U.S. Department of 

Health and Human Services 

Madam Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, 

I am pleased to appear before you today to discuss how we can better meet the 
needs of a special group of foster children who have little visibility — older youth 
making the transition from foster care to adulthood. The President’s budget for fis- 
cal year 2000 outlines a series of proposals to address the needs of these youth. The 
budget proposes to expand the Independent Living Program; authorize a demonstra- 
tion program of transitional support for former foster children between the ages of 
18 and 21 (both of which proposals are within the jurisdiction of this Subcommittee); 
increase funding for the Transitional Living Program; and encourage continued ac- 
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cess to health care for young adults emancipated from foster care. We are very 
pleased that the members of this Subcommittee have also expressed interest in in- 
creasing support for youth leaving the foster care system. I hope that on this issue, 
like others we have explored together in the past several years, we will be successful 
in enacting bipartisan legislation. 

We are proud that the Administration has been able to work in a bipartisan fash- 
ion with the Congress over the past several years to pass critical adoption, foster 
care and child welfare reform legislation. Together, we have enacted and are now 
implementing laws that make the health and safety of children our first consider- 
ation and that encourage timely decision-making on behalf of all children in foster 
care. We are also working to tear down barriers to adoption, whether based on ra- 
cial discrimination, geographic boundaries or simply outmoded assumptions about 
which children are “adoptable.” 

While we have accomplished a great deal, we have unfinished work remaining. 
We are making strides in increasing the number of children adopted from foster 
care. But we know that not all children needing permanent families will be adopted. 
Each year, nearly 20,000 young people in foster care reach the age of 18 and must 
enter adulthood without the financial or emotional support of a family. As any of 
us who have raised teenagers can attest, it is a rare young person who is ready on 
his or her 18th birthday to be fully autonomous and economically self-sufficient. We 
do not expect this of our own children. And yet, this is the burden we currently 
place on young adults aging out of the foster care system. I am reminded of the 
story a participant at one of our Kinship Care Advisory Group meetings told. This 
young woman spoke about how she had been raised as a foster child. When she 
turned 18, she went off to college. But she wondered did she have a family? Did 
she have a place to go home to on spring break? Or was she all on her own in the 
world? 

For many youth emancipated from the foster care system, the consequences of 
being left to fend for themselves at the age of 18 are far more grave. Studies show 
that within two to four years of leaving foster care: 

• Only half of these young adults had completed high school; 

• Fewer than half were employed; 

• One-fourth had been homeless for at least one night; 

• Thirty (30) percent had not had access to needed health care; 

• Sixty (60) percent of the young women had given birth; 

• And, not surprisingly, less than one-fifth of these young people was completely 
self-sufficient. 

Furthermore, many of these youngsters experience depression, isolation and lone- 
liness. 

Last Fall, along with the First Lady and others, I had an opportunity to hear from 
a group of former foster care youth. Among the things that these young people told 
us they needed in order to achieve self-sufficiency, stable living arrangements and 
mature relationships were: 

• Medical services, including mental health; 

• Education and/or vocational training; 

• Employment preparation and opportunities, including internships; 

• Transitional and/or supported housing; and 

• Psycho-social support via mentoring, counseling and/or support groups. 

The proposals in the Administration’s FY 2000 budget take an important next 
step in meeting the needs of young people who will be emancipated from the foster 
care system. I would now like to give a brief overview of our proposals. 

Increase Funding for the Independent Living Program by 50 percent'. The Inde- 
pendent Living Program, authorized by Section 477 of title LV-E of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, offers services to children in foster care who are age 16 or older. At State 
option, the program may serve both children who are eligible to receive Federal title 
IV-E foster care maintenance payments and youth in foster care supported through 
State dollars. States may also opt to serve children beyond the age of 18, up until 
the age of 21. All States and the District of Columbia have elected to exercise both 
of these options. The program is designed to help young people make the transition 
from foster care to self-sufficiency by: 

• Helping participants to obtain a high school diploma, a GED or to participate 
in vocational training; 

• Providing training in daily living skills, such as budgeting, locating housing, 
finding a job or planning a career; 

• Providing individual or group counseling; 

• Coordinating other social services available to the youth. 

Since 1992, the Independent Living Program has been funded at $70 million an- 
nually. Of this amount, $25 million is required to be matched by the States. Funds 
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are currently allotted among the States based on a formula tied to the number of 
children in the State who were receiving title IV-E foster care maintenance pay- 
ments in 1984. 

We propose to increase funding for the Independent Living Program by 50 percent 
to a total of $105 million annually. Of this amount, $45 million would need to be 
matched by the States. The formula for distributing funds would also be updated, 
so that funds would be allocated to the States on the basis of their number of chil- 
dren receiving title IV-E foster care maintenance payments in the most recent year 
for which data are available to the Secretary. There would also be a hold harmless 
provision, assuring that all States would receive at least as much as they did under 
the old formula. 

While funding for the Independent Living Program has remained constant since 
1992, the number of foster children ages 16 and older has grown from approxi- 
mately 62,000 in 1992 to over 77,000 in 1998, and we expect this number to con- 
tinue to grow for at least the next few years. We believe that the substantial in- 
crease in funding we are requesting for the program is needed to enable the States 
to serve this Rowing population of youth and to increase both the quantity and 
quality of services that are provided. This is a crucial investment that we owe to 
youth in foster care to help them become productive members of society as they 
enter young adulthood. 

Research tells us that the Independent Living Program’s services can and do 
make a difference in the lives of young people. A 1990 study found that providing 
more comprehensive services, including teaching a combination of skills — money 
management, consumer and credit management, education and employment skills — 
helped youth to achieve better outcomes. Improvements in outcomes were seen in 
increased high school graduation rates, greater ability to maintain a job for at least 
a year, accessing appropriate health services, avoiding young parenthood and de- 
creased dependence on public assistance programs. 

It is important to highlight not only the importance of the direct services provided 
by State Independent Living Programs, but the creative linkages that these pro- 
grams forge with other organizations in the public and private sectors in order to 
provide expanded opportunities for youth aging out of foster care. 

• In Virginia, the Independent Living Program secures internships with private 
businesses, community organizations, hospitals, universities and others in order to 
provide participants with opportunities to develop skills, gain work experience and 
earn a stipend. 

• In Texas, the State Independent Living Program has initiated a cooperative ar- 
rangement with State colleges to provide free college tuition to youth aging out of 
foster care. 

These examples of collaboration and initiative translate into life-changing experi- 
ences for youth in foster care. 

• Brenda was a child who first came into Texas’ foster care system when she was 
3 years old. She was later returned to family, but re-entered care when she was 13. 
she was enrolled in the Independent Living Program and through this experience 
had the opportunity to serve on the Statewide Youth Advisory Committee, which 
works to make life better for children and youth in foster care. After emancipation 
from foster care, she began college, with the help of the State’s tuition benefit pro- 
gram for children aging out of foster care. She graduated from college in 1996 with 
a bachelor’s degree in social work and subsequently worked for the State child pro- 
tective services agency. She now works as a case manager with a private child-plac- 
ing agency. In her professional and personal commitments, she has worked to im- 
prove the lives of children in foster care. Her goal is to enter law school and to advo- 
cate for the rights of children and youth. 

Create a Transitional Support Program for Older Youth: While the Independent 
Living Program provides needed services to help youth and young adults gain skills 
and education that will help them to become independent, the program does not 
allow payments for room and board. Furthermore, foster care maintenance pay- 
ments generally cease once youth reach their 18th birthday. Therefore, young people 
leaving foster care no longer have any source of economic support for basic living 
expenses. 

We propose to create a time-limited demonstration program of competitive grants 
to States that would provide economic support to young people between the ages of 
18 and 21 who were, until aging out of the system, receiving title IV-E foster care; 
who are enrolled in an Independent Living Program; and who have an independent 
living plan that includes participation in an educational or job training program. 
The program would be funded at $5 million the first year in FY 2000, rising to $10 
million in FY 2001, $15 million in FY 2002, and $20 million FY 2003. The program 
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would be evaluated to determine its effect in helping young people to achieve posi- 
tive outcomes. 

This initiative would offer young people a better chance to gain independence by 
assuring them of both economic and social support while they pursue educational 
or job training activities. A recent survey of transitional living programs, which pro- 
vide similar types of services and supports to homeless youth, found that 74 percent 
of youth were discharged to stable housing and, six months after completing partici- 
pation in the program, 78 percent remained free of all direct government aid. 

In addition to the President’s proposals for the Independent Living Program and 
the new Transitional Support Program for Older Youth, there are several other pro- 
posals in the budget that I would like to take a moment to highlight. While they 
do not fall within the jurisdiction of this Subcommittee, they are substantively relat- 
ed to assuring positive outcomes for youth leaving foster care. 

Provide Health Insurance for Youth Leaving Foster Care: When foster care youth 
lose their eligibility for title IV-E foster care maintenance payments at age 18, they 
also lose their heath insurance provided by Medicaid. The President’s budget in- 
cludes a proposal to allow the States to extend Medicaid coverage for these youth 
until their 21st birthday. 

Increase Funding for the Transitional Living Program: The President’s budget 
proposes to increase discretionary funding for the Transitional Living Program by 
33 percent, from $15 million in FY 1999 to $20 million in FY 2000. The Transitional 
Living Program, authorized by the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, provides 
grants to local community-based organizations to provide residential care, life skills 
training, vocational training, and other support services to homeless youth ages 16 
— 21. While the Independent Living Program serves youth who are in the custody 
of State child welfare systems, the Transitional Living Program serves youth who 
are homeless, and not in the custody of any other service system. Sadly, this group 
of homeless youth includes many young people who suffered abuse or neglect at 
home, a small proportion of whom were previously in foster care. 

The President’s budget outlines a sound set of policy initiatives to improve sup- 
ports to youth leaving foster care, in order to help them on the road to healthy, pro- 
ductive lives as adults. We recognize that there are other ideas that Congress will 
also be considering. In particular, we would like to acknowledge Congressman 
Cardin for the leadership he has shown on this issue by introducing H.R. 671, the 
“Transition to Adulthood Program Act of 1999.” We are very interested in working 
with the members of this Subcommittee to explore all options that meet our common 
goals for youth aging out of foster care. What we want for these young people is 
really the same as what we want our own children — that they be well educated and 
prepared for the world of work, physically and emotionally healthy, economically se- 
cure, and supported through a network of caring relationships. To promote these 
positive outcomes we need policies and programs that help youth: 

• To develop needed basic living, educational and vocational skills; 

• To have access to financial support; 

• To retain health insurance coverage; and 

• To obtain stable housing and emplojunent as they reach adulthood. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee. I would be 
pleased to answer any questions you might have. 


Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Thank you very much, Ms. 
Williams. It is a pleasure to have you. 

Why are you suggesting a time-limited demonstration program? 
We did it years ago, when Tom Downey was Chairman of this Sub- 
committee, included in a bill that I had made to allow Independent 
Living Programs to serve students up to 21 , or young people up to 
21 . And many are. So we already have quite a lot of experience 
with just the kind of program that you are proposing to dem- 
onstrate. Why do we need to demonstrate it? 

Ms. Williams. Let me just say that the Independent Living Pro- 
gram, which does in fact have a State option to go to serve young 
people up to age 21 , does not allow, by statute, for any of those re- 
sources to be used to pay for the boarding care of youngsters. So 
that the time-limited demonstration is a demonstration of an addi- 
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tional kind of economic support for these youngsters in those cir- 
cumstances where they have an independent living plan, they are 
engaged in the program, but they need support in order to pay the 
rent while they are in vocational training. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. That is true that they are 
not allowed to use independent living money for that. In fact, they 
are using other money. So we do actually have that model of a pro- 
gram out there. 

Ms. Williams. Sure. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. So I think if we can look and 
see how widespread that model is and how it’s working, it would 
help us to determine whether we need to demonstrate it or whether 
we just need to move. 

Ms. Williams. We would be pleased to work with you on that. 

Chairman Johnson of Connecticut. Then, I did want to ask you 
about this transitional living program. Has any thought been given 
to just opening up the Independent Living Program to the group 
of kids that the transitional living program serves because most of 
them, I guess, are homeless. But they are not in the custody of the 
State. 

But it seems to me that they are appropriate candidates. So I 
will raise that with some who follow. But it is odd that we have 
two programs that serve very much the same kind of young people. 

Ms. Williams. I think the characteristics of the young people are 
very similar, but their relationship to the State agency is really 
quite different. We find a very small overlap between that group 
of children who are homeless, or immediately homeless, and the 
youngsters that are in foster care. So this is a broader group of 
youngsters who have left their home for a variety of reasons, usu- 
ally familial conflict. 

But you are absolutely right, they have not been dependent chil- 
dren of the court. 

Chairman Johnson of Connecticut. To what degree do you and 
the Department of Education coordinate on the programming for 
these two groups of children? 

Ms. Williams. The Transitional Living Program, authorized by 
the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, is also administered in the 
Department of Health and Human Services by the Family and 
Youth Services Bureau, one of our sister agencies in the adminis- 
tration on Children, Youth and Families. We coordinate closely in 
administering the two programs. For instance, we have supported 
joint training activities for Independent Living Program adminis- 
trators and Transitional Living Program grantees and we have 
jointly supported technical assistance resources. There is signifi- 
cant collaboration around the two programs at the State and local 
levels, as well. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Thank you. 

Mr. Cardin. 

Mr. Cardin. Thank you. Madam Chair. And thank you very 
much for your testimony, and we very much appreciate the admin- 
istration’s initiatives in this area. 

Let me follow up on this pilot program. You are suggesting that 
we commit $50 million phased in, I guess, over 4 years. 

Ms. Williams. That is correct. 
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Mr. Cardin. And during that period of time, you have estimated 
that about 20,000 children age out of foster care every year. So 
during that period, I assume you have somewhere around 80,000 
children that would he aging out of foster care. You have also indi- 
cated that the majority of these children now are having serious 
problems in the transition. I am just curious, with $50 million of 
resources over the next 4 years, approximately how many children 
aging out of foster care would you expect to receive help under this 
pilot program? 

Ms. Williams. I don’t have the exact number before me, Mr. 
Cardin. I would be glad to provide that. But quite frankly, it is 
small proportion of the children aging out. And we actually were 
offering this proposal as a beginning place to really begin a discus- 
sion about the needs of these youngsters for a different kind of sup- 
port. 

Mr. Cardin. Good. I am glad to hear you say that. I know that 
you don’t want to wait 4 years while we work on this problem. We 
need to move aggressively, as the Chair has indicated. 

We have a lot of information now. We need to know what are the 
best ideas in order to help. 

We have heard a lot of different problems that children reaching 
18 in foster care have, employment problems, health-insurance 
problems, educational opportunity, self-esteem. Could you tell us 
what you think is the number-one problem that we need to con- 
front of that list or whatever list you think is needed. If we had 
to pick a priority on the list, or several priorities, how would you 
line them up? 

Ms. Williams. Let me just say that I think that part of what we 
have learned from the Independent Living Program and its past 
evaluations is that these youngsters need a number of skills simul- 
taneously, that the outcomes for them in terms of employment, in 
terms of completion of high school, in terms of their self-esteem, 
seem to increase better when there is a constellation of skills that 
is brought to bear for these youngsters at one time. 

Those skills include education and employment, but in addition, 
the need to understand about the management of money, credit, 
and consumer activities. Those five skill sets together seem to pro- 
mote self-sufficiency in these youngsters. 

Mr. Cardin. One of your recommendations is to give the States 
the option to cover the foster children aging out under Medicaid. 

Ms. Williams. That is correct. 

Mr. Cardin. Do you have any indication as to whether the States 
would exercise this option? 

Ms. Williams. We have not polled the States at this time. I 
think there is a felt concern about continuous health benefits for 
these youngsters among the people we work with most directly, 
which are the human service administrators. But we have not 
polled the States about their willingness to participate. 

Mr. Cardin. I think that might be helpful for us to know the 
States’ attitude, what tools they would like to have, since they 
have — a lot of States have had initiatives in this area. It would be 
useful, I think, for us to know what the States would like to have, 
for us to give them the eligibility to include Medicaid and then for 
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very few States to follow up on it would be offering a little bit of 
a false hope. 

I think it is a good suggestion, but I would like to know that 
there is an interest, at least, among the States for us to expand 
that issue. 

And, last, there will be some witnesses later on that will be sug- 
gesting that we reduce the age for independent living services to 
14, from 16 to 14. Now I am just interested as to your view since 
you are testifying first and won’t have a chance to comment later, 
whether you think that would be useful for the independent living 
services to be available to foster children at an earlier age. 

Ms. Williams. I have mixed feelings about it. On the one hand, 
I think that preparation for adulthood is something that we engage 
in with children throughout the course of their lives. I think that 
I would want to continue the focus of the Independent Living Pro- 
gram on youngsters 16 and over, but also, simultaneously, focus 
work with foster care providers and other care providers to make 
sure that they are establishing with kids the building blocks that 
will allow them to move to adulthood, at an earlier age. 

Mr. Cardin. How they do that if they can’t use this program? 

Ms. Williams. Well I think in most familial situations, we inte- 
grate that into the daily care of our children. And I would like to 
shore that up with foster parents and other group-care providers 
within the context of the programs and the services they currently 
provide to youngsters. 

Mr. Cardin. I’m not sure I fully understand that. I’m not sure 
I know what services — I understand how foster care, the program, 
works, but how, if we don’t allow the independent living funds to 
be used, where would the programming be to help foster children 
in that regard? 

Ms. Williams. I think that we have underutilized the oppor- 
tunity to work with foster parents of children at a younger point, 
to make sure they have the kinds of experiences that prepare them 
for work in the context of family. We need to really begin working 
with those groups of parents before kids get to be 16, from the time 
kids are 11 to 12 on, foster parents could work with them around 
work issues, school issues, that kind of thing. 

I think it could be a complement to the Independent Living Pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Cardin. And your reluctance to change the age from 16 to 
14 is 

Ms. Williams. I think we need to improve both the scope and the 
quality of the services that we provide to the older kids. And it is 
a limited pot of resources. And so I don’t want to dilute it as we 
are trying to improve the quality. 

Mr. Cardin. Thank you. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Thank you. 

Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you. Madam Chair. And welcome, Ms. Wil- 
liams. I have been listening with interest to your presentation. We 
are going to be hearing testimony later today that many of the 
skills emphasized in the Independent Living Program are soft, such 
as increasing self-esteem or improving relational skills, as opposed 
to hard skills, such as getting a job or getting into college. 
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In the President’s proposal, is there any change in the menu of 
services or any priority given to the types of services that the Inde- 
pendent Living Program should be providing? 

Ms. Williams. In our proposal, we have not changed the prior- 
ities. We do clearly expect preparation for work and continued edu- 
cation, with real expectation around completion of high school and 
GED and other vocational training as part of that program. 

Mr. English, I would like to point out that many of these young- 
sters have had very disruptive childhoods. They have lived in var- 
ious places. They have experienced troublesome interactions with 
their own parents and have been abused and neglected. 

Often, the so-called soft skills are skills that are helpful to them 
in the workplace, but clearly, our expectations, even though we 
have a menu of skills, is around the transition to adulthood and 
self-sufficiency. 

Mr. English. Well said. The President’s proposal will allow 
States to extend Medicaid coverage for these youth until their 21st 
birthday. As I look at that proposal, I wonder did the administra- 
tion consider giving States a choice of either coverage through the 
CHIP program, the Children’s Health Insurance Program, or 
through Medicaid? 

Ms. Williams. We looked at both of those. Currently, under Med- 
icaid, children must be covered through age 19 — to age 19, excuse 
me, through the 18th year. And that is also true of the CHIP pro- 
gram. We were attempting to provide a broader transition to these 
youngsters to age 21. And there is a gap in terms of those current 
provisions and what we are proposing. 

Mr. English. I guess the other thing that interests me is prob- 
ably a rather basic issue. Under the President’s budget, he has pro- 
posed a significant increase in funding for the Independent Living 
Program, as you have noted, by over $300 million over 5 years. I 
took a look at the President’s budget; I didn’t see any specific budg- 
et changes, savings that were specifically earmarked to cover that 
increase. Can you give us any insight and, if it comes down to this 
Subcommittee’s recommendation, since it is in our jurisdiction, 
what sort of changes should be made to generate that $300 million? 

Ms. Williams. The President’s budget has a number of cost-sav- 
ing provisions within it. And we know we have to pay for this pro- 
gram, that this cannot be just new funds. And we are prepared to 
work with this Subcommittee to look at the ones that are currently 
in the President’s budget and others that we might want to con- 
sider to pay for this. 

Mr. English. I thank you for that. And let me say that this pro- 
posal for an increase certainly has a lot of merit and you have been 
eloquent in arguing here for it. And I very much appreciate your 
testimony here today. We still are going to have some very difficult 
decisions to make, but certainly I hope that we have an oppor- 
tunity to proceed on this proposal. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Thanks. 

Mr. Lewis. OK. Thank you. 

Ms. Williams, on this issue of a skills set, I appreciate your com- 
ments, and certainly for this group of kids, the old law is still rel- 
evant. But it is also true that we have kids coming out of high 
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school who are totally illiterate in terms of how to use a computer. 
I don’t know how you get into the work force when you don’t — even 
if you don’t take a job that requires computer training, you just 
have to have a sense of technology. So I think we do have to look 
at the skills-set issue and what is most important to helping the 
young person feel a part of the workplace or feel comfortable in the 
workplace they are going to join. 

As important as I think what are commonly referred to as the 
soft skills are, I think we have to take a little harder line and also 
provide more hard skills. I appreciate your thought about that as 
we move forward. 

Ms. Williams. Yes, you know, I think what we want is young- 
sters who can enter the world of work, and that requires us to ad- 
dress the hard skills, but then to address soft skills to the extent 
that they get in the way of their ability to maintain themselves in 
the world of work. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Thank you very much. Pleas- 
ure to have you here. 

Ms. Williams. You are welcome. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Now I would like to call to 
the table some witnesses that we are particularly pleased to have 
with us: Elaine Nelson, who is a junior at Texas A&M, College Sta- 
tion, Texas, on behalf of the Orphan Foundation of Vienna, Vir- 
ginia; Reggie Rollins, who is a student at Norwalk Community Col- 
lege, Norwalk, Connecticut, on behalf of the Connecticut Youth Ad- 
visory Board, and Shauntee Miller, a student at Baltimore Studio 
of Hair Design, on behalf of New Pathways Independent Plus Pro- 
gram, Baltimore, Maryland. 

We are very pleased to have you all here today. If there is one 
thing we do respect, it’s that if we construct a program and it 
doesn’t help anyone, it’s of no value no matter what its name 
sounds like on paper or how many dollars go out the door. So we 
are pleased to have you all here to share your experiences and 
thoughts with us. 

And we hope, as we develop this legislation, that we will be able 
to get in touch with you if we have questions. 

Ms. Nelson. 

STATEMENT OF ELAINE KAY NELSON, STUDENT, TEXAS A&M 

UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS, ON BEHALF OF OR- 
PHAN FOUNDATION OF AMERICA 

Ms. Nelson. Good afternoon. Congresswoman Johnson and dis- 
tinguished Members of the House Ways and Means Subcommittee 
on Human Resources. 

My name is Elaine Nelson. I am 20 years old and a junior bio- 
medical science major at Texas A&M University. I will begin apply- 
ing to medical school after this semester and will graduate cum 
laude in May of 2000. 

I entered the foster care system in 1990 at age 12. During my 
senior year of high school I was advised to attend a 10-week PAL 
program, preparation for adult living. This course offered many 
benefits and assisted me to visualize independence from the foster 
care system. With less than 50 percent of foster children graduat- 
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ing from high school, I realized that, even with Independent Living 
Programs, something is missing from the system. 

Ten weeks cannot make up for the years of little or no attention 
given to the preparation for independence. So the last year in foster 
care is extremely stressful. For the many foster kids that leave the 
system without the aid of a PAL program, no information on inde- 
pendent living is passed on. They are forced to leave the system 
without a support system and with no information on work ethics 
or college and vocational preparation. 

Therefore, a primary goal for the entire foster care system, along 
with PAL, should he to continually prepare foster teens for their 
future. 

Texas’ PAL provided financial assistance and valuable adult-liv- 
ing techniques. Over a 10-week course, PAL provided each partici- 
pant with $5 at the end of each class session, which paid for gas 
to the session and possibly dinner on the way home. 

At the completion of this course, each participant received a total 
of $1,500, of which $500 was allotted solely for the use of buying 
household or dormitory supplies, such as dishes, sheets, and things 
of that manner. The remaining $1,000 was divided among 4 
months, and was for the participant’s personal use. 

On top of this, PAL also reimburses college students for their 
first two semesters of books and supplies. 

The second positive outcome was the actual lessons taught to the 
group. Issues such as applying for a job, buying a car, and bal- 
ancing a checkbook were discussed. I was fortunate to have already 
experienced all of these endeavors, but I realized the value they 
held for those that were in need of this type of assistance. 

Although the program had its advantages, it was also in need of 
some adjustments. First, more positive reinforcement should be 
placed on the students from the instructor. For example, one young 
girl’s ambition was to become a topless dancer. Instead of offering 
suggestions for an alternative route, the instructor merely half 
nodded and remained silent. 

I have seen countless foster children, including a previous foster 
brother, leave the system with absolutely no plans or goals, leading 
them to lives filled with sleepless nights, violence, drugs, and 
empty dreams. 

I believe the ultimate goal of independent living classes should 
be to present to the students their many options such as the Job 
Corps program, university or community college enrollment, mili- 
tary service, or vocational opportunities. Once the student has 
chose a direction, the program should then be available to assist 
them in organizing and constructing their method for achieving 
this goal. 

Second, the program provided no information on college admis- 
sions, Federal student financial aid, or private scholarships like the 
one I receive each year from the Orphan Foundation of America. 
I researched this information on my own instead. 

During the summer of 1997, I spoke at a Texas PAL teen con- 
ference about my college experiences. I stressed the importance of 
the FAFSA, Federal Application for Financial Student Aid, and the 
urgency to complete it by the deadline. I was absolutely shocked as 
these high school juniors and seniors asked me question after ques- 
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tion about the form. It was disturbing that they had never been 
told about the fact the FAFSA, a form that plays the most crucial 
role in college funding for foster children. 

If youth are unaware of the financial assistance that they are eli- 
gible for, they may assume that college is financially out of their 
reach and thus will not even apply. 

I think I am an excellent example of a student who used her re- 
sources. I have been successful because I took advantage of what 
the system and the government offered. For those PAL participants 
planning a future in college or vocational school, more time should 
be spent utilizing these resources by filling out applications and fi- 
nancial-aid forms so that they too can have an increased chance of 
success. 

I do believe that health insurance should be provided for foster 
youths until their completion of college or vocational school. Many 
former foster children, including myself, cannot afford a monthly 
health insurance payment while struggling independently with 
rent, groceries, and other bills. 

I am fortunate as a student to have a reduced rate at the student 
clinic on the Texas A&M campus. However, many are forced to re- 
main ill for extended periods of time or are forced to make a deci- 
sion between going to a physician and paying their rent. No one 
should be faced with this type of conflict. 

In conclusion, preparation for adult living and other similar pro- 
grams are not only beneficial to foster teens but, I believe, essen- 
tial. These programs hold enormous potential and could contribute 
so much more by including more volunteer programming, private- 
sector scholarships, like the Orphan Foundation of America, and 
interaction with religious establishments. 

Independent Living Programs should be a principal way for fos- 
ter youths to get a taste of a busy and unpredictable world and a 
great start to a future that holds enormous opportunity. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement of Elaine Kay Nelson, Student, Texas A&M University, College 
Station, Texas, on behalf of Orphan Foundation of America 

Good afternoon Congresswoman Johnson and distinguished members of the House 
Ways and Means Subcommittee on Human Resources. My name is Elaine Nelson, 
1 am 20 years old and a junior biomedical science major at Texas A&M University. 
1 will begin appl 3 dng to medical school after this semester and will graduate cum 
laude in May of 2000. 

I entered the foster care system in 1990 at the age of 12. During my senior year 
of high school 1 was advised to attend a 10-week PAL program (Preparation for 
Adult Living). This course offered many benefits, and assisted me to visualize inde- 
pendence from the foster care system. 

With less than 50% of foster children graduating from high school, 1 realize that, 
even with independent living programs, something is missing from the system. Ten 
weeks cannot make up for the years of little or no attention given to the preparation 
for independence. The last year in foster care is extremely stressful. For the many 
foster kids that leave the system without the aid of a PAL program, no information 
on independent living is passed on. They are forced to leave the system without a 
support system and with no information on work ethics or college and vocational 
preparation. Therefore, a primary goal for the entire foster care system, along with 
PAL, should be to continually prepare foster teens for their future. 

Texas’s PAL provided financial assistance and valuable adult living techniques. 
Over a ten week course, PAL provided each participant with $6.00 at the end of 
each class session, which paid for gas to the session and possible dinner on your 
way home. At the completion of the course, each participant received a total of 
$1,500.00, of which $500 was allotted solely for purchase of household or dormitory 
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supplies, such as dishes, sheets, and cleaning supplies. The remaining $1,000 was 
divided among 4 months, and was for the participant’s personal use. On top of this, 
PAL reimburses college students for their 1st two semesters of books and supplies. 

The second positive outcome was the actual lessons taught to the group. Issues 
such as applying for a job, buying a car, and balancing a checkbook were discussed. 
I was fortunate to have already experienced all of these endeavors, but I realize the 
value they held for those that were in need of this type of assistance. 

Although this program had its advantages, it was also in need of some adjust- 
ments. First, more positive reinforcement should be placed on the students from the 
instructor. For example, one young girl’s ambition was to become a topless dancer. 
Instead of offering suggestions for an alternative route, the instructor merely half- 
nodded and remained silent. I have seen countless foster children, including a pre- 
vious foster brother, leave the system with absolutely no plans or goals, leading 
them to lives filled with sleepless nights, violence, drugs, and empty dreams. I be- 
lieve the ultimate goal of independent living classes should be to present to the stu- 
dents their many options, such as the Job Corps program, university or community 
college enrollment, military service, or vocational opportunities. Once the student 
has chosen a direction, the program should then be available to assist them in orga- 
nizing and constructing their method for achieving this goal. 

Second, the program provided no information on college admissions, federal stu- 
dent financial aid, or private scholarships like the one that I receive each year from 
the Orphan Foundation of America. I researched this information on my own in- 
stead. 

During the summer of 1997, I spoke at a Texas PAL teen conference about my 
college experiences. I stressed the importance of the FAFSA (Federal Application for 
Financial Student Aid) and the urgency to complete it by the deadline. I was abso- 
lutely shocked as these high school juniors and seniors asked me question after 
question about the form. It was disturbing that they had never been told about the 
FAFSA, a form that plays the most crucial role in college funding for foster children. 
If youth are unaware of the financial assistance they are eligible for, they may as- 
sume that college is financially out of their reach, and thus, will not attempt to 
apply. I am an excellent example of a student who used her resources. I have been 
successful because I took advantage of what the system and the government offered. 
For those PAL participants, planning a future in college or vocational school, more 
time should be spent utilizing these resources by filling out applications and finan- 
cial aid forms so they, too, can have an increased chance at success. 

I believe health insurance should be provided for foster youth until their comple- 
tion of college or vocational school. Many former foster children, including myself, 
cannot afford a monthly health insurance payment while struggling independently 
with rent, groceries, and other bills. I am fortunate as a student to have a reduced 
rate at the student clinic on the Texas A&M campus. However, many are forced to 
remain ill for extended periods of time, or are forced to make a decision between 
going to a physician and paying their rent. No one should be faced with this type 
of conflict. 

In conclusion, preparation for adult living and other similar programs are not only 
beneficial to foster teens, but I believe, essential. These programs hold enormous po- 
tential and could contribute so much more by including more volunteer program- 
ming, private sector scholarship organizations like the Orphan Foundation of Amer- 
ica, and interactions with religious establishments. Independent living programs 
should be a principal way for foster youth to get a taste of a busy, unpredictable 
world and a great start to a future that holds enormous opportunity. 


Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Thank you very much, Ms. 
Nelson. 

Mr. Rollins, it is a pleasure to welcome you here from Connecti- 
cut. 

STATEMENT OF REGGIE ROLLINS, STUDENT, NORWALK COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGE, NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, ON BEHALF 
OF CONNECTICUT YOUTH ADVISORY BOARD 

Mr. Rollins. Thank you. Good afternoon. Chairman Johnson, 
Congressman Cardin, Members of the House Ways and Means 
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Committee on Human Resources. My name is Reggie Rollins. I am 
a 21-year-old college student from Stamford, Connecticut. 

I came into the care of Connecticut Department of Children and 
Families in 1989 at the age of 10. Life as a child was no fun for 
me at all. 

How did I get to be a State kid. My mother — sorry. I became in- 
volved in the State because my mother was addicted to drugs and 
was unable to take care of me, my younger brother and sister. As 
my mother got more into drugs, the worse things got for the family. 

At a very young age I was forced to act as a parent in my house- 
hold and was responsible for looking out for my younger siblings. 
There were many times when there was no food or heat or elec- 
tricity because our family income had gone to buy drugs. 

It was because of this that the State had to step in to rescue us. 
Throughout my life, I have seen the good as well as the bad. When 
I went to the care of the Department of Children and Families, it 
was very difficult for me and my siblings. There was no place that 
could take us all, and we all split up in different foster homes. 

After being responsible for making sure they were always safe, 
it was very hard not being able to see them more than once a 
month. For the first few years in care, I had a hard time adjusting 
to losing my family. I moved from foster home to foster home, and 
then when I got older, there was no more foster care. I began to 
move from group home to group home. 

Luckily for me, quite a few years ago, I was placed at the Domus 
Foundation, a group home in Stamford, Connecticut. Domus res- 
cued me and started me on my path toward independent living. 

While at Domus, I learned all the things that would prepare me 
to live in the community. For one, the group home had life-skill 
classes where I learned about money management, transportation, 
cooking, and other skills I would need after I got on my own — ex- 
cuse me. 

Not only did I have life-skill classes, but our counselors would 
also bring in guest speakers from the community to teach us about 
life skills and bring us out and taking me for a few visits to sites 
where we could use the services. 

For example, we learned about money management in classes, 
including topics like budgeting, savings, checking accounts, credit, 
consumerism, and so forth. Then someone from the consumer credit 
company in the community would come in and teach us about loans 
and credit. And they we would go visit local banks and set up sav- 
ings and checking accounts. 

There was always a lot of activities on hands and experience to 
help us learn and practice life skills. 

Soon I was ready to move from the group home and to independ- 
ent living. In Connecticut, we call it the CHAP Program, or the 
Community Housing Assistance Program. To be eligible for the 
CHAP, you have to be at least 17 years, you have to be under the 
State’s care, willing to be in a full-time educational or vocational 
program, have completed a DCF-approved life skills program, work 
at least part time, and be willing to save at least 50 percent of your 
income from your job. 

Independent living has been a great experience for me. I live in 
an apartment with my roommate Jeff, and we do everything from 
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paying the bills to washing dishes. The CHAP Program has given 
me a chance to practice all of the life skills I have learned at the 
group home before I went out on my own. 

I set up a monthly budget with my case manager around rent, 
food, utilities, transportation, telephone, personal-care items, and 
then the State sends me a check once a month to meet all of the 
budget costs. 

My case manager stops by to see us a couple times a week to 
make sure we are paying our bills, keeping the apartment together, 
and making all of our goals. I love being in my own apartment. 
Independent living has given me a great opportunity to become a 
great member of the community. 

Another program I really enjoy is being part of the Connecticut 
Youth Advisory Board. Through the advisory board, I have been 
able to have my voice heard in many different functions. I am a 
member of the southwest’s region advisory board and also am a 
member of the statewide Youth Advisory Board that meets with 
the commissioner. 

The regional youth advisory board consists of eight different 
youth ages. All come from the southwest part of our State. 

We meet together once a month and we talk about things in our 
system we feel should be changed. Our regional group currently 
has three projects we are involved with. One is a youth survey to 
get feedback from other kids in care as to how they see life in the 
system. 

Another project is a raffle to raise money to began a scholarship 
fund. And finally, we made a video to tell other young people about 
the Youth Advisory Board and how to get involved. 

The statewide Advisory Board consists of 10 youth, two from 
each regional board. The group meets four times a year with the 
commissioner. Commissioner Kris, as we call her, really listens to 
what we have to say, and this year she changed two policies 
around college tuition and services to teen parents based on what 
we had to say. 

Not only have I been enjoying a youth leadership role in my 
State, but I also attended the National Independent-Living Con- 
ference representing my State. In December, I went to Florida to 
do a workshop with the State mental health commissioners on how 
to develop a youth advisory board in their States. 

In closing, I want to thank Congresswoman Johnson for the op- 
portunity to speak with you. I want you all to know that if you give 
us the resources and opportunity, we can turn out all right. Thank 
you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement of Reggie Rollins, Student, Norwalk Community College, 

Norwalk, Conneetieut, on behalf of Connecticut Youth Advisory Board 

Good afternoon Congresswoman Johnson, Representative Cardin and members of 
the House Ways and Means’ Subcommittee on Human resources. My name is Reggie 
Rollins and I’m a 21 year old college student from Stamford, Connecticut. 1 came 
into the care of the Connecticut Department of Children and Families in 1989 at 
the age of 10. Life as a child was no fun for me at all. How did 1 get to be a “state” 
kid? 1 became involved with the state because my mother was addicted to drugs and 
was unable to take care of me, and my younger brother and sister. As my mother 
got more into drugs, the worse things got for my family. At a very young age I was 
forced into acting as a parent in my household and was responsible for looking out 
for my younger siblings. There were many times when there was no food, or heat. 
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or electricity, because our family income had gone to buy drugs. It was because of 
this that the state had to step in to rescue us. 

Throughout my life I’ve seen the good as well as the bad. When I went into the 
care of the Department of Children and Families it was very difficult for me and 
my siblings. There was no place that could take all of us and we were split up into 
different foster homes. After being responsible for making sure they were always 
safe it was very hard not being able to see them more than once a month. For the 
first few years in care I had a hard time adjusting to losing my family. I moved 
from foster home to foster home, and then when I got older and there was no more 
foster care, I began to move from group home to group home. 

Luckily for me a few years ago I was placed at the Domus Foundation group home 
in Stamford, Connecticut. Domus rescued me and started me on my path towards 
independent living. While at Domus I learned all the things that would prepare me 
to live in the community. For one, the group home had life skills classes where I 
learned about money management, transportation, cooking and other skills I would 
need as I got out on my own. Not only did I have the life skills classes but our coun- 
selors would also bring in guest speakers from the community to teach us about the 
skills and then bring us out into the community for field visits to sites where we 
could use the service. For example, we would learn about money management in 
class, including topics like budgeting, savings and checking accounts, credit, con- 
sumerism, etc. Then, someone from a consumer credit company in the community 
would come in and teach us about loans and credit, etc. And then we would go visit 
the local bank and set up savings and checking accounts. There were always alot 
of activities and hands on experiences to help us learn and practice life skills. 

Soon I was ready to move from the group home into independent living. In Con- 
necticut, it’s called the CHAP program, or the Community Housing Assistance Pro- 
gram. To be eligible for CHAP, you have to be 17 or older; you have to be under 
the state’s care; willing to be in a full-time educational or vocational program; have 
completed a DCF approved life skills program; work at least part time; and be will- 
ing to save up to 50 percent of your income from your job. Independent living has 
been a great experience for me. I live in an apartment with my roommate Jeff and 
we do everything from paying the bills to washing the dishes. The CHAP program 
has given me the chance to practice all of the life skills I learned at the group home 
before I’m really out there on my own. 

I set up a monthly budget with my case manager around rent, food, utilities, 
transportation, telephone and personal care items and then the state sends me a 
check once a month to meet all of the budget costs. My case manager stops by to 
see us a couple of times a week to make sure we’re paying our bills, keeping the 
apartment together, and meeting all of our goals. I love being in my own apartment. 
Independent living has given me a great opportunity to become a member of the 
community. 

Another program I really enjoy is being a part of Connecticut’s Youth Advisory 
Board. Through the advisory board I have been able to have my voice heard at 
many different functions. I’m a member of the Southwest region’s advisory board 
and I’m also a member of the statewide Youth Advisory Board that meets with the 
Commissioner. 

The regional youth advisory board consists of eight youth of different ages that 
all come from the southwest part of our state. We meet together once a month and 
we talk about things in the system we feel should be changed. Our regional group 
currently has three projects we’re involved in. One is a youth survey to get feedback 
from other kids in care as to how they see life in the system. Another project is a 
raffle to raise money to begin a scholarship fund. And finally, we made a video to 
tell other young people about the Youth Advisory Board and how to get involved. 

The statewide advisory board consists of 10 youth, 2 from each regional board. 
This group meets four times a year with the Commissioner. Commissioner Kris as 
we call her, really listens to what we have to say and this year she changed two 
policies around college tuition and services to teen parents based on what we had 
to say. 

Not only have I been enjoying a youth leadership role in my state but I’ve also 
attended the national independent living conferences representing my state. In De- 
cember I went to Florida to do a workshop with state mental health commissioners 
on how to develop youth advisory boards in their states. 

In closing, I want to thank Congresswoman Johnson for the opportunity to speak 
with you. I want you all to know that if you give us the resources and the opportuni- 
ties, we can turn out all right. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Miss Miller. 

STATEMENT OF SHAUNTEE MILLER, STUDENT, BALTIMORE 

STUDIO OF HAIR DESIGN, ON BEHALF OF NEW PATHWAYS 

INDEPENDENT PLUS PROGRAM, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Ms. Miller. Dear Madam Chair, Mr. Cardin, and other distin- 
guished Members of the Subcommittee, my name is Shauntee Mil- 
ler and I will be 20 years old in 2 days. I live in Baltimore in an 
apartment as a resident of New Pathways. 

New Pathways is a semi-independent living program that is 
helping me get ready for the real world. At the age of 16, I had 
my daughter Alexus while living with my mother. Unfortunately, 
I had to call protective services when we were being evicted be- 
cause it was the only way to keep Alexus and me safe. 

My daughter and I went into two foster homes in a 1-year period. 
When I was 17, Alexus and I were separated and placed in sepa- 
rate foster homes, and it became very difficult for me to see my 
daughter. When I was 18, I went to live with my aunt. But when 
I was there, it was overcrowded and nobody respected my space. 
They wanted too much money for rent, and I always had to take 
care of everybody else’s responsibilities. I had no time to take care 
of my responsibilities. When I turned 19, a year ago, I decided to 
move into New Pathways program to help me become more inde- 
pendent. 

After a week, I changed my mind because my brother had just 
recently died and it wasn’t a great time for me to go out on my 
own. So I moved back into my aunt’s house. 

In January of this year, I made a decision to go back into New 
Pathways because I needed to be able to worry about my respon- 
sibilities. These responsibilities are my daughter, my school, my 
job, and myself 

New Pathways allows me to be on my own in an apartment 
where other people don’t put their responsibilities on me. I am able 
to feel safe, have my own space and some privacy. I am able to see 
my daughter every weekend. I go to cosmetology school and work 
nights so that I can save money. I am able to make my goals a pri- 
ority. 

My goals are to complete school, move out on my own, and reuni- 
fication with my daughter, Alexus. 

When foster kids turn 18 we still need some support to manage 
all of our responsibilities. We don’t want everything given to us, 
but having assistance with housing money and medical care while 
we are in school is very important. New Pathways allows me to be 
independent, but at the same time gives me some support and 
guidance and an occasional push if I need it. 

It makes me proud that my Congressman, Mr. Cardin, is respon- 
sible for this bill. I want to thank him for his commitment to young 
adults like myself who are trying hard to be successful. 

I hope that all of the distinguished Subcommittee Members real- 
ize that we are not looking for a free ride, just a little assistance 
while we go to school and try to put away some money. 
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Thank you. Thank you all for your time and for this opportunity 
to represent young adults like myself. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement of Shauntee Miller, Student, Baltimore Studio of Hair Design, on 
behalf of New Pathways Independent Plus Program, Baltimore, Maryland 

Dear Madame Chair, Mr. Cardin and other distinguished members of the commit- 
tee, 

My name is Shauntee Miller, and I will be 20 years old in two days. I live in Bal- 
timore in an apartment as a resident of New Pathways. New Pathways is a semi- 
independent living program that is helping me get ready for the “real” world. At 
the age of 16, I had my daughter, Alexus while living with my mother. Unfortu- 
nately, I had to call protective services when we were being evicted because it was 
the only way for me to keep Alexus and me safe. My daughter and I went to 2 foster 
homes in a one-year period. When I was 17, Alexus and I were separated and placed 
in separate foster homes, and it became very difficult for me to see my daughter. 
When I was 18, I went to live with my aunt, but when I was there, it was over- 
crowded, nobody respected my space, they wanted too much money for rent, and I 
always had to take care of everybody else’s responsibilities. I had no time to take 
care of my responsibilities. 

When I turned 19 a year ago, I decided to move into New Pathways’ program to 
help me become more independent. After a week, I changed my mind because my 
brother had just recently died and it wasn’t a great time for me to go out on my 
own, so I moved back to my aunt’s house. In January of this year, I made a decision 
to go back into New Pathways because I needed to be able to worry about my re- 
sponsibilities. These responsibilities are my daughter, my school, my job, and my- 
self. New Pathways allows me to be on my own in an apartment where other people 
don’t put their responsibilities on me. I am able to feel safe, have my own space 
and some privacy. I am able to see my daughter every weekend. I go to cosmetology 
school and work at nights so that I can save money. I am able to make my goals 
a priority. My goals are to complete school, move out on my own, and reunify with 
Alexus. 

When foster kids turn 18, we still need some support to manage all of our respon- 
sibilities. We don’t want ever 3 d;hing given to us, but having assistance with housing, 
money and medical care while we are in school is very important. New Pathways 
allows me to be independent but at the same time gives me support and guidance, 
and an occasional push if I need it. 

It makes me proud that my Congressman, Mr. Cardin, is responsible for this bill. 
I want to thank him for his commitment to young adults like myself, who are tr 3 ring 
hard to be successful. I hope that all of the distinguished committee members real- 
ize that we are not looking for a free ride, just a little assistance while we go to 
school and try to put away some money. 

Thank you all for your time and for this opportunity to represent young adults 
like myself. 


Chairman Johnson of Connecticut. Well, thank you very much. 
I would have to say I am extremely impressed with each of you, 
with what you have done in the face of tremendous odds that 
would have defeated many. It is indeed a shocking comment on our 
society that we have, over so many years, given adults with chil- 
dren on welfare stipends, health care, and a lot of education and 
counseling support as they faced the transition, and been so utterly 
insensitive to what it must have been like during that last year in 
a foster home. 

So I think one of the things that you have brought out very clear- 
ly is that every child in foster homes needs to have this kind of 
support that you all received through the life-skills program, inde- 
pendent living type program in your State. 

What do you think about — two issues. First of all, what do you 
think about the inclusion of younger people who are in the foster 
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care system and who are in foster homes, in the kinds of meetings 
that you have been a part of and, therefore, developing those sup- 
portive friendships that are so important? And what do you think 
about the kinds of skills that have been offered. 

Your comments, Ms. Nelson, about the lack of attention to finan- 
cial resources were very well taken. And when I look at what Mr. 
Rollins is doing down there in Norwalk — you know, last year, we 
passed this Hope Scholarship Program. Last year we put more 
money into higher education subsidies than we have in any 1 year 
since the GI Bill. But if we don’t educate people about that, how 
can they possibly know. 

Ms. Nelson, foght. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. And a lot of the money comes 
through tax credits. So we need to know how do you combine work 
and school in such a way that actually you can do it without build- 
ing up any debt. But certainly the more tools we put out there, the 
more need there is for education and assistance so that people can 
see what the opportunities are. 

I wonder whether any of you in the programs that you are in 
were able to gain particular understanding of what your career 
choices were? What it might feel like if you went into one career 
versus another career? Were you given any encouragement in 
thinking about what your career ought to be. 

You know, we all make choices about a career, and then we 
change them throughout our lifetimes, but was career education 
and exploration very much a part of the programs you participated 
in? 

Ms. Nelson. It wasn’t in mine. They never once talked to us, 
[cough] excuse me. They went around the room and asked what 
each of our goals were, but no real emphasis — excuse me — was 
placed on training for the future. Basically, you know, each person 
said their piece and there was feedback from the instructors. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. How about you, Mr. Rollins? 

Mr. Rollins. No. They just basically asked us what our goals are 
and that’s about it. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Ms. Miller. 

Ms. Miller. Could you repeat the question? 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Did you, for instance, decide 
to go into cosmetology because it was something that you saw other 
people doing and knew about, or was there any effort in the pro- 
gram you participated in to expose you to a lot of different choices 
and you chose that? 

Ms. Miller. Well, they offered me the chance for — well, cos- 
metology was something I was good at. So I chose it, and they are 
able to help me do it. So 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Cood. I was part of a pro- 
gram that was trying to help kids see what career options were 
available, and when we took kids from my hometown up to the air- 
port, which is only about 25 minutes away, not one of them had 
ever seen the inside of a plane, nor thought about all the kinds of 
jobs — that are involved — stewardess, airplane pilot repair, baggage, 
tickets — and there is just a whole world of possible careers in an 
airport. And there is a whole world of possible careers if you visit 
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a hospital from physician right on down to many, many interesting 
lah careers. 

You go out to some of the construction sites, and there are just 
all kinds of jobs from entry-level to very high-paying equipment 
jobs. You go into manufacturers now and they have much better 
training opportunities and high-paying supervisory jobs on the floor 
for women and men, earning $50,000, $60,000 a year. 

So, I think that though this is an old program, that we do need 
to think. And I hope that, in the next few days, you will think — 
what would I really like to have known? What would have helped 
me think about what are all the choices out there? Because of all 
the kids in the world, those who grew up in the circumstances you 
did, need to have a little extra help in seeing what are the various 
horizons, what are the roads and the paths one can choose. 

None of us stay necessarily in the path we choose when we are 
18 or 20 or 40 or 60, but you do need to be able to go down a path 
with a sense of choice and enthusiasm. 

So I appreciate your being here together today. Thank you all for 
your excellent testimony. And now I want to recognize Mr. Cardin. 

Mr. Cardin. Thank you. Madam Chair. First, let me congratulate 
each of you for what you have been able to achieve and what you 
are going to be achieving in your life. I also want to thank you for 
coming here to testify. It is not easy. 

I don’t know if many of us at your age could have had the poise 
and had the preparation to be able to come before Congress and 
talk about your own experiences. So I want to thank you for that 
very much, and really tell you how important it is for us. We see 
the numbers, 20,000 children each year in foster care, but now we 
see three, and we see the faces and we see the experiences, and we 
learn a lot more by your personal presence here. So thanks for 
braving the weather, and thanks for being prepared, and being 
willing to come forward. It makes our job a lot easier. 

I am curious as to how the three of you would have — what would 
have happened to you or people that you know, if there wasn’t a 
PAL program, or you didn’t have the program in Connecticut, the 
Domus Foundation, or the program we have in Maryland, New 
Pathways? 

If those programs weren’t available, how would you — what would 
you do at age 18? What would happen at age 18 without any help 
for housing or assistance? What happens to foster children? 

Ms. Miller. They will probably drop out of high school to get a 
job and make it on their own. 

Mr. Cardin. So you would have dropped out of school and done 
the best that you could? 

Ms. Miller. Most likely that is what I see. 

Mr. Rollins. I probably would have finished school and learned 
experiences as I went on, you know. And whatever happens, hap- 
pens from there basically. I would try, you know, differences, as far 
as I can get to the value for myself 

Mr. Cardin. What would have happened at 18, if you didn’t have 
any help? 

Ms. Nelson. Well, PAL really — PAL in Texas really didn’t pre- 
pare me any more for what I was already, you know, what I al- 
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ready knew was going to exist. So I think it could be a lot stronger 
than it was. It really didn’t focus on the skills that I needed. 

Mr. Cardin. Texas has an educational assistance program for 
children coming out of foster care? 

Ms. Nelson. They have a tuition and fee waiver if you go to any 
State-supported public school. And that is just tremendous, that’s 
a tremendous help. But they don’t have an actual — other than the 
PAL program, I’m not aware of any other services. 

Mr. Cardin. Did you take advantage of that tuition assistance, 
or 

Ms. Nelson. Oh yes. I still am. Oh yes. Yes, there is just a form 
that my PAL coordinator actually sends me. If it is updated. She 
sent me one my freshman year, and I just give that to the admis- 
sions. 

Mr. Cardin. Now, if that was not available, what would have 
been your educational opportunities? 

Ms. Nelson. Well, I still get financial aid from the fact of filling 
out Federal aid. It would have been a lot harder to pay for school. 
I mean, that is a big chunk money to pay for, you know, tuition 
and fees. And so, I think I would have still been OK with Federal 
aid, but the tuition and fee waiver is tremendous. 

Mr. Cardin. I understand that Connecticut has a requirement 
that you have to save some money? 

Mr. Rollins. Fifty percent of your check, income. 

Mr. Cardin. Are you doing it? 

Mr. Rollins. To some extent. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Cardin. You are like all of us, huh? We are trying to help 
you save. How about the others? Are you able to save any money? 

Ms. Nelson. Yes. I really don’t have a choice, I mean. I really 
think it would be great if we had something like that. It would 
make us. 

Mr. Cardin. Ms. Miller, are you able to save any money? 

Ms. Miller. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Cardin. Pardon? 

Ms. Miller. Yes. 

Mr. Cardin. Good. Well, that is important. We want you to con- 
tinue. They are good life skills to realize there are going to be times 
that you are going to have to go into that savings. And we expect 
that we are going to make it easier for you to do that. 

Again, let me just thank you all for being here and sharing your 
experiences with us. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you. And welcome. All of you are the prod- 
uct of different. Independent Living Programs. What would you say 
was the most important single skill you got out of that participa- 
tion? 

Ms. Miller, is there one single skill that you particularly prize 
that you got from participating in this program? 

Ms. Miller. Well, New Pathways has helped me to accomplish 
my goals or to try to reach them. 

Mr. English. A focus, maybe? 

Ms. Miller. Yes. 

Mr. English. What about you, Mr. Rollins. What was the most 
important single skill you got? 
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Mr. Rollins. Budgeting. 

Mr. English. Budgeting. 

Ms. Nelson. 

Ms. Nelson. I would imagine budgeting would probably be the 
best skill they taught me. 

Mr. English. Great. Is there anything that you would change or 
add to these programs, just off the top of your head? Ms. Miller. 
Beyond your previous testimony? 

Ms. Miller. Yes. I would add to the program that if we have 
children, that they would allow us to have overnight weekend vis- 
its. 

Mr. English. OK. 

Mr. Rollins. 

Mr. Rollins. I probably would change the classes, like I said be- 
fore: start at an early age. Try to keep siblings together too, be- 
cause, as it happens, they are always split apart from each other. 

Mr. English. Ms. Nelson, you have already given some ideas of 
how you would like to see changes, do you want to encapsulize 
them or add anything? 

Ms. Nelson. Yes. I really think volunteers could make a huge 
difference in Independent Living Programs. And I never met a vol- 
unteer until after I graduated from high school, until after I left 
the foster care system. And it just kind of gave me a sense that 
someone is really going to stay there and help because if people are 
being paid to work in the system, you realize that when you turn 
18 they are just going to move on to the next child; whereas, if a 
volunteer was part of PAL or any other Independent Living Pro- 
gram, then they would stay with you for the rest of your life if you 
both chose. 

So, I think that is a huge — that would make a huge impact. 

Mr. English. That is well said. And, again, I appreciate all of 
you taking the time to come and share these thoughts with us. 

Madam Chair, I will yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Thank you. 

Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Watkins. Thank you. Madam Chair. I want to share with 
the panel that I agree with the other Members of Congress who 
congratulated you on being articulate and expressing yourself I 
think my colleague from Maryland expressed it. When I was your 
age I don’t think I knew what a Congressman was, let alone come 
before Congress and testify. 

But on the last question Mr. English asked. Would you consider 
being a volunteer? 

Ms. Nelson. Oh, definitely. 

Mr. Watkins. After you finish up, you get into the mainstream? 
I think you can have a great influence because you’re articulate in- 
dividuals and through the program you have gained a lot of experi- 
ence that you can express and share. It goes right back to realizing 
you are a volunteer. You are a volunteer. You have gone through 
the program, so to speak, and you have had good results. Do you 
feel that strongly about it? 

Ms. Nelson. I do. I think, especially, I think we would be espe- 
cially good volunteers because we have been through it. And I 
think we could contribute so much more. 
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Mr. Watkins. I would like to encourage you to do so. I would like 
to encourage you also not to sell your life short. Mrs. Johnson was 
discussing your career. I’m a father of a foster child. My wife and 
I had our homes licensed for a number of years, and whatever 
money we received from the State DHS, we kept their dollars in 
reserve to help each foster child go through school. For 11 or 12 
months and we had a young lady named Sally that came to us, and 
we ended up adopting her. She is 15 years of age. She was part 
Cherokee Indian. And she has been a real blessing. 

I thought as a daddy — now, all you ladies don’t get this wrong, 
all right — ^but I thought as a daddy when she got ready to go to 
college, she should go and major in home economics, you know. 
[Laughter.] 

She couldn’t go wrong, right? As a daddy, she couldn’t go wrong 
with home economics. Sally came home her freshman year from 
college and she said, “Daddy, if you don’t let me major in agri- 
culture, I’m going to quit.” 

I didn’t know what she was going to do in agriculture as a young 
lady. However, I’d like to share with each of you that Sally is a 
very professional woman in her own right. She is a lover of horses. 
She has given us our first grandchild, named Rena Cheyenne, and 
I am very proud of her. She is very, very professional and doing 
well in her life. And I just want to encourage you. She can share 
a great deal as well as a lot of you can along the way. 

And so when you think about the program you have, I hope you 
will share it with others because each of you can be a role model 
to help others in life. 

You may not have your career just picked out right now, but I 
encourage you to go ahead and to continue to seek a direction, a 
career. Hey, I majored in agriculture myself, you know. Here I am 
from U.S. Human Resources Subcommittee here in the program, 
but through the experience I have had in foster care programs or 
other programs — and they have advanced now a whole lot since our 
Sally came along. 

And so. Madam Chair, I am impressed with these young people, 
and I think they can have a tremendous positive influence on the 
lives of a lot of other people as they walk through life. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Johnson of Connecticut. Thank you very much. I 
want to just ask one closing question. You know, the proposals we 
have before us suggest two different courses. They are not mutu- 
ally exclusive, but I just wonder what you think about them? Some 
of the programs in the States do provide stipends, not with Federal 
money but with State and other money, and certainly we are going 
to look at that, opening up the law so that the money in the Inde- 
pendent Living Program can be used for stipends. But there is also 
the suggestion that it might be used for foster care payments, 
where the foster care family and the young person want to stay to- 
gether so the young person can continue to live in that home until 
21. 

Now, do you think those alternatives are equally valuable? 

Ms. Miller. Yes. 

Mr. Rollins. Yes. 
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Chairman Johnson of Connecticut. Well, for instance, if you 
could have stayed at Domus? 

Mr. Rollins. Domus, yes. 

Chairman Johnson of Connecticut. At Domus from 18 to 21, 
which I guess you couldn’t, right? 

Mr. Rollins. No. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Yes. Would that have been 
a good thing to do, and over not the whole number of years, but 
not having the hammer of age 18 as a cut-off — being able over 
those years to transition more slowly from a foster care setting? Is 
that useful? 

Mr. Rollins. It would have worked. And it would have been 
easier to save money, too, that way. And I would have less bills to 
pay that way and more time to develop myself too. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Right. 

Ms. Nelson. I think it all depends on the situation. I don’t think 
all foster kids are just — you know, there are those foster kids that 
are ready to get out of the system. They are ready to go live in the 
dorm at college. And I think those maybe should be separated from 
those that really need the time to adjust. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Right. 

Ms. Nelson. So I think it would be a good thing to have the 
choice to stay, but I think it really all depends on the foster par- 
ents and the relationship with their foster child. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Well, hopefully, you don’t 
want the State making this decision for you, and you certainly 
don’t want us making it for you. 

Ms. Nelson. Right. I think there should be an option. If it’s 
there at 18, you are free to leave, but if you need to stay — espe- 
cially, you know, if you are in college and, like she was saying, the 
previous speaker, if they do need somewhere to stay, you know, for 
the holidays that option is there. 

Chairman Johnson of Connecticut. Were you nervous about tes- 
tifying today. 

Ms. Miller. Yes. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Well, let me tell you. I am 
glad you were nervous because I still get nervous before every de- 
bate and every major speech I make. And you know what, if I 
didn’t get nervous, it would be time to quit. Because you don’t do 
your best work unless you are a little nervous. It is like before a 
football game or any other thing. You gotta get up for it. 

So I am glad you were nervous. I’m glad you were worried, and 
I want you to know you did very, very well. And we thank you. 

Ms. Nelson. Can I say one more thing? I think on top of vol- 
unteering and the importance of filling out financial-aid forms, I 
think PAL really needs to stress the importance of private scholar- 
ships because the Orphan Foundation of American truly has been 
a godsend to me. They are the only private scholarship organiza- 
tion that helps foster children, the only one. And I really think the 
word really needs to be spread because if they are the only one, 
then they should be contacted. All foster children should know 
about them. 

So I think it is very important until other organizations can go 
along with them. I think there needs to be at the age of 18 it 
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doesn’t just stop even though PAL can lead you up to that age, but 
the Orphan Foundation leads you right into college, and they are 
there for you, and they have been very, very important to me. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. That is a very important 
point to make. And we will take that to heart. It has also been in- 
teresting to me how you have developed by being involved in other 
organizations through the foster care system, and getting into stu- 
dent leadership positions. Not only do we not do enough to show 
you ways to volunteer in your community and thereby get exposure 
to career alternatives, but also we need to make sure that as young 
people you do get the chance to get involved in organizations 
through which you do have leadership opportunities. 

And I have been very impressed with the work that the Orphan 
Foundation does to offer leadership opportunities and to help you 
develop. And to give you that week here in Washington, and all the 
other things they do. 

And then, Mr. Rollins, all the wonderful experience you have had 
on the youth advisory board. 

So I think those things are very important to make sure the pro- 
gram pushes those barriers for you. 

Thank you very much for your testimony today. 

Now we will bring forward our last panel. Robin Nixon, the direc- 
tor of Youth Services of the Child Welfare League of America; 
Sharyn Logan, the deputy director of the Bureau of Specialized 
Programs at the Department of Children and Families of Los Ange- 
les; Don MacAllister, the founder and president of Orange County/ 
California Works from Irvine, California, Bill Young, the commis- 
sioner of the Vermont Department of Social and Rehabilitation 
Services, on behalf of the American Pubic Human Services Associa- 
tion; William Pinto, the adolescent services coordinator. Depart- 
ment of Children and Families, Hartford, Connecticut, and Kevin 
Garvey, community relations manager, UPS, United Parcel Service, 
Laurel, Maryland. 

Oh yes, I am just going to remind you that your entire statement 
will be included in the record, and we would like to encourage you 
to keep your remarks to 5 minutes. The yellow light will tell you 
when you have 1 minute left, and the red light means that your 
time is up. 

We do hope to have time for you to add anything that you really 
feel an urgency to say thereafter. But in order to have time to 
question, I would appreciate your observing the 5-minute rule. 

So if we could start with Ms. Nixon. 

STATEMENT OF ROBIN NIXON, DIRECTOR, YOUTH SERVICES, 
CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 

Ms. Nixon. Good afternoon. Madam Chairwoman, Mr. Cardin, 
other Members of the Subcommittee. Thank you for having me 
here this afternoon. I really appreciate the opportunity. Thank you 
for accepting my written statement, and please let it be entered in 
the record. 

I would like to talk this afternoon, however, I guess, from my 
own experience. If I were to describe myself in my role here today, 
I would say that I am a youth worker, and I have been a youth 
worker for almost 20 years. I have worked in residential programs 
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out in the woods with teenaged boys. My husband and I, when we 
were first married, worked as live-in house parents to abused and 
neglected girls. 

And most recently, I started and ran a transitional living pro- 
gram for homeless youth in northern Virginia. 

Since I have come to the League, I have had the opportunity to 
talk to hundreds of youth-service providers all over the country 
every day about the challenges confronting young people as they 
leave foster care. 

It is a critical issue, and we have a lot of information here today 
about the discouraging outcomes for many of the young people who 
leave foster care. On the very last page of my written testimony, 
there is a chart that describes some of the research that we have 
available. 

I think I would like to follow on part of a theme that I have 
picked up here so far today that the young people that we are talk- 
ing about are so courageous, I have so much respect for them and 
what they have accomplished. I know so many young people today 
that I worked with 9 years ago or 10 years ago that I am still in 
contact with and who can still consider me a person who is there 
for them and who supports them. 

So that tells me that when you ask what the priority is for these 
young people, it is having connections that are there for them for 
their whole life. That can make the difference between making it 
or not. 

When you talk about priorities for young people who are leaving 
care, we need to really put housing up front. A young person’s abil- 
ity to learn independent living skills, to learn employment skills, 
to complete their education really can’t be met unless they have a 
roof over their heads and a place to call home during that time. 

We need to help young people finish their education. As many 
people have pointed out here today, we would never expect our own 
sons and daughters to leave our homes and be completely self- 
sufficient at 18. Most young people still are in school at 18 and 
really need the time and opportunity with concrete support from 
the foster care system during that time. 

We spent quite a bit of time today discussing independent living 
skills versus the foster care maintenance support that young people 
can receive. Independent living skills are available through the 
Independent Living Program, but there is no support for room and 
board, obviously, or for the types of programs, like the Pathways 
program or the apartment program that Mr. Rollins participates in. 

Those can really make a tremendous difference to young people 
who are trying to make it. 

The transitional program for homeless youth is an excellent 
model for what needs to be there for young people as they leave 
foster care. This very small program, there are only 78 of them na- 
tionwide, represent a safety net for those young people who do be- 
come homeless after they leave foster care. 

If that program were opened up to young, completely opened up 
to young people to directly transition from care, it would have to 
be tremendously expanded because it cannot meet the current re- 
quests for services from young people who are homeless and not 
part of the foster care system. 
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The Independent Living Program itself is one of tremendous 
flexibility, that’s both its greatest strength and its greatest weak- 
ness. States are able to apply those funds to provide services to 
young people 16 and all the way up to 21 in ways that they feel 
will best meet the needs of their young people. However, this may 
mean in some places that young people attend a conference once 
a year, and that is considered meeting their independent living re- 
quirement. 

So there needs to be some more accountability for that program. 

As far as extending IL services to children younger than 16 
years, young people need to learn independent living their whole 
life. I know that my daughter started saying, “I can do it myself,” 
at 4. And I started paying attention to that at 4. 

For the young people who are in foster homes or in other residen- 
tial settings, we need to integrate independent living as part of ev- 
erything we do, just like we do counseling, like we do parental 
training, like all the other services that we provide. 

However, the limited amount of money in the Independent Liv- 
ing Program should be emphasized for use with those older kids 
who are going to be on their own fairly soon. I really think that 
H.R. 671 is a great starting place for providing the support that 
these young people need and deserve, and I really look forward to 
working with you over the course of the next months to get some- 
thing done. 

And I would like to thank Nick Gwyn and Ron Haskins and 
Cassie Bevan for all their effort and just tremendous cooperation 
and ability to work with us folks out in the field. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement of Robin Nixon, Director, Youth Services, Child Welfare League 

of America 

Good afternoon Madam Chairwoman and Members of the Subcommittee. My 
name is Robin Nixon and I am the Director of Youth Services at the Child Welfare 
League of America. CWLA is an association of more than one thousand public and 
private non-profit community based agencies that serve more than three million 
children, youth, and families each year all across the United States. Virtually all 
of CWLA’s member agencies provide foster care and other services to teens who can 
not live safely at home with their families or who are homeless. Over 500 of our 
members provide specialized independent living and other transitional support to 
young people who will not be returning to a family and who will be on their own 
once they leave care. On behalf of our members, and on behalf of the more than 
500,000 children and youth in foster care at this very moment, I thank you for the 
opportunity to testify at this hearing on the challenges confronting older children 
aging out of foster care. 

I have worked with young people for nearly twenty years. I’ve worked as a coun- 
selor for abused and neglected youth ranging from 8 to 18 years old living in resi- 
dential group care facilities. My husband and I spent several years as live-in 
houseparents to teenage girls in foster care. I have started and run a transitional 
living program for homeless youth. Since 1994, my work at CWLA has included sup- 
porting program directors in designing and implementing youth programs, training 
social workers, foster parents, and youth workers, and developing resources for the 
field of child welfare around youth issues. 

I have a tremendous amount of respect for the many young people who have suc- 
cessfully endured the many hardships of abuse and neglect, abandonment, and 
being placed in lots of different foster homes. Children and youths who have been 
abused and neglected and removed from their homes are wards of the state. I be- 
lieve that we have a responsibility to offer them the support they need to lead 
healthy, productive lives as adults. What I see today is that we are failing these 
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young people. We can and must do more to assist youths in foster care make a safe, 
successful transition to adulthood. 

As a youth worker, I encountered young people who were experiencing tremen- 
dous challenges to self-sufficiency and to their very survival. I often asked myself 
how in the world we could expect these teens, who were barely old enough to drive, 
and many of whom were just finishing high school, to be emotionally and economi- 
cally self-sufficient. Many of the young people with whom I worked left foster care 
at 18 and had been out on their own for a year or two: despite every effort to stay 
employed and make enough money to live on, they found themselves homeless and 
with no where to turn. As a youth program director, I was frustrated by the lack 
of support that communities offer these young people. 

Adolescents constitute a major segment of the youngsters the child welfare system 
serves. Most youths enter out-of-home care because of abuse, neglect, and exploi- 
tation. Others have run away from home or have no homes. Like our own sons and 
daughters, youths in out-of-home care need assistance to make the transition to 
independence. Vulnerable young people in foster care need special help and support. 
They have histories of significant abuse, neglect, and multiple placements that 
greatly compromise their prospects for successful independence. These teenagers 
often find themselves truly on their own, with few, if any, financial resources; lim- 
ited education, training and employment options; no place to live; and little or no 
support from family, friends, and community. The resulting cost to the youths them- 
selves, their communities, and society at large is unacceptably and increasingly 
high. 

Talking with people all over the country every day, I see that I am only one of 
many people asking this question: why wouldn’t we, as communities acting in the 
capacity of parents to these children, ensure that adequate resources were invested 
in their transition to adult life? We have all seen the many news articles, media 
reports, and research studies that make the situation painfully clear. We must do 
more to support our nation’s foster children during these challenging years. Most 
importantly, what young people themselves have to say about the transition to 
adulthood should guide our actions and motivate all of us to work together for posi- 
tive change. 

WHO ARE ADOLESCENTS AGING OUT OF FOSTER CARE? 

• At the end of 1996, there were 530,912 children living in out of home care, fam- 
ily foster care, kinship care, or residential care.^ 

• Currently, teens represent approximately 30 percent of the foster care popu- 
lation.2 

• Each year, over 20,000 of these older youths “age out” of foster care and must 
make the transition to self-sufficiency.® 

PROBLEMS FACED BY ADOLESCENTS AGING OUT OF FOSTER CARE 
Safety 

Young people who age out of the child welfare system are not safe. They experi- 
ence great risk in terms of their emotional, economic, and physical safety. They are 
more likely to become homeless, to experience early parenthood, and to be victims 
of violence than their mainstream peers. Less than half will have graduated from 
high school before leaving foster care, and few will have the opportunity to attend 
college. This constellation of challenges to safety and economic opportunity creates 
a formidable barrier to young people forced to make it on their own. 

Young people themselves report that the transition to independence and the ex- 
pectation of self-sufficiency is often very rapid, sometimes unplanned for and unex- 
pected, and results in their feeling “dumped” by the system that cared for them. 

Permanence 

Loss of family connections and multiple foster care placements hinder the ability 
of foster youth to achieve permanence. Many people believe that adolescents are not 
adoptable and that children over twelve years old are seldom adopted. The reality 
is that thousands of teens are adopted. Adoption, however, is not an option for many 
young people. We must acknowledge the reality of independence for over 20,000 
emancipating teens each year who carry the burden of family rejection and multiple 


1 Child Welfare league of America. (1998). State agency survey. Washington, DC: Author. 

2 Child Welfare League of America. (1998). State agency survey. Washington, DC: Author. 
®Cook, R. (1992). A national evaluation of Title IV-E foster care independent living programs 

for youth, phase 2 final report. Rockville, MD: Westat, Inc. 
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placements with them into adulthood, and may experience difficulty in attachment 
to others and to the community as a result. No matter what the permanency goal 
is for a teenager, each foster youth will eventually take on the responsihilities of 
independent adulthood; all of them need extra support and assistance in order to 
succeed. 

Young people report that they need relationships with people who care about 
them and who are there for them consistently. They say that support and services 
offered during the critical transitional years make all the difference in the world to 
helping them make it on their own. 

Well-Being 

Young people must develop positive personal and social functioning, and must 
have access to health services, education, and employment to achieve successful 
adulthood. The experiences that result in children being placed in foster care, as 
well as the experience of foster care itself, can create barriers to achieving well- 
being in any or all of these areas. 

Young people who have left the foster care system say that disruptions in edu- 
cation caused by early emancipation, insufficient preparation for the workplace, lack 
of access to health care, and the immediate struggle for day to day survival after 
leaving care make planning and even hoping for a good future very, very difficult. 

When I talk to you about the challenges facing these young people, I am not just 
talking about faceless statistics: I am talking about young people whom I know and 
care about, like my friend Rose. Rose was in foster care for most of her life, and 
was living in a group home when she turned 18 and had to leave the program. She 
is an articulate, caring, intelligent young woman, and I met her because she was 
volunteering at the youth agency where she had last been cared for so that she 
could help other foster youth. At the same time, she was struggling desperately to 
balance a job, a place to live, and going to college. I remember talking to her last 
winter and finding out that she had been sleeping every night on the bathroom floor 
because that was the only place the heat worked in the apartment she was living 
in. I remember her asking me if she should drop out of college and just work be- 
cause she was so tired and having trouble keeping up with class work. It’s young 
people like Rose that deserve more of our support and effort to ensure that they 
have a chance to attain positive life goals. 
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PROGRAMS AND PRACTICES THAT HELP 

There are existing policies, programs and services at the federal, state and com- 
munity levels that make a difference for emancipating foster youth and for youth 
who have left the foster care system. We must be able to extend these critical serv- 
ices and replicate successful program strategies in order to ensure that all youth 
leaving foster care have the opportunity to succeed. Expanding the time over which 
services can be delivered to age 21 would make it possible for more youth to be 
served by these and similar programs. 

Some states have implemented policies for serving youth over 18 that include 
guiding criteria for a discharge plan and services to be delivered during the transi- 
tional period. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the states of Michigan, 
Maryland and New York have all established policies to ensure that many youth 
needing services beyond age 18 will receive them, and that emancipation occurs 
with support. More states must be encouraged and supported in establishing similar 
model policies that help youth emancipate safely. California, for example, which 
serves over 100,000 foster children each year, is only able to offer support through 
age 18. 

Improved policies and extended services have resulted in more successful out- 
comes for children who emancipate from the foster care system. 

• One of the few available research studies to capture post-emancipation experi- 
ences of foster children was conducted by the Westat corporation in 1989-1990. This 
study showed that youth who received support in order to attend post-secondary 
educational and vocational programs were more likely to obtain living-wage employ- 
ment. Youth who received extended assistance were also less likely to become preg- 
nant as teenagers, less likely to become involved in the criminal justice system, and 
less likely to become homeless or to join the welfare rolls after leaving care.'^ 

• In New York, the Children’s Village’s Work Appreciation for Youth (WAY) 
Scholarship program offers work experience, individual counseling, work ethics 
training, tutoring, financial incentives for saving, and a five-year commitment to 
teenagers in foster care. Over the past 15 years, this program has provided com- 
prehensive support to the highest risk foster youth in residential treatment. Longi- 
tudinal evaluation of the one-to-one support and intensive aftercare provided by 
WAY has shown that more than 75% of participants graduate from high school or 
complete a GED, and over half go on to post-secondary education. It is important 
to note that foster youth enrolled in this program usually need more than four years 
to complete secondary education. WAY Scholars have very low rates of arrest in 
early adulthood (8%), and none of the 300 youth who have been through the pro- 
gram is on welfare.® 

For less than ten dollars per day per youth, WAY makes a substantial difference 
in young people’s ability to complete high school, obtain living-wage employment, 
and achieve a safe, successful transition to adulthood. 

• The Workforce Strategy Center in New York has been working with commu- 
nities all over the U.S. to strengthen support for disadvantaged youth to complete 
high school and attend post-secondary educational programs. Their research has 
shown that even one to two years of community college can make the difference be- 
tween economic self-sufficiency and poverty.® 

• Dr. Edmund Mech, a researcher specializing in studies of older children in fos- 
ter care, was able to demonstrate that young people who participate in supervised 
apartment-based independent living programs are more successful in learning inde- 
pendent living skills.'^ We need more apartment programs, like the one operated by 
Lighthouse Youth Services in Cincinnati, that give foster youth a chance to learn 
and practice skills in real-life settings. The Bridges program in Los Angeles also of- 
fers apartment living, counseling, and life skills training to young people both before 
they leave foster care and for some time after. To complete the web of support, we 
need programs like Living Independently for Tomorrow (LIFT), run by Residential 
Youth Services in Alexandria Virginia, that offer transitional living services to 
youth who find themselves homeless after leaving foster care. 

• Programs like the California Youth Connection, the Independent Living Youth 
Advisory Board in Maryland, and the Foster Care Youth Partnership in New York 
City provide crucial opportunities for youth to participate in developing independent 
living programs and to have their voice heard about the issues that concern them. 


■‘Cook, R. (1992). 

® Children’s Village, Evaluation of WAY Program. 

® Gruber, D. (1999). Education Pays. The Workforce Strategy Center: New York, NY. 

^Mech, E., et al. (1994) Life skills knowledge: A survey of foster adolescents in three place- 
ment settings. Special issue: Preparing foster youth for adulthood. Children and Youth Services 
Review, 16 (3-4), 181-200. 
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Opportunities for youth to be involved in these activities not only give them a 
chance to learn important leadership skills, but also contribute toward a stronger 
system of foster care and independent living services in the state. 

• Young people report that family or family-like ties are critical, even if they are 
unable to live with family members. Services that help establish lifetime connec- 
tions, or that support re-establishing or strengthening family ties are an important 
part of a comprehensive approach to supporting emancipating youth. Examples of 
promising programs in this area include a demonstration project funded by the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services that was implemented by Four Oaks of 
Iowa in Cedar Rapids. This program helped young people who were unlikely to re- 
turn home establish strong youth-adult relationships with either extended family 
members or another involved adult. Another promising practice has been modeled 
by the Casey Family Program and Casey Family Services, both of which provide 
family foster care and commit to serving and maintaining relationships with foster 
youth up to at least age 25. 

• Young people say that an adult mentor who is there for them when times get 
tough, and who is a consistent source of support, make one of the most important 
contributions to their ability to achieve successful adulthood. My friend Alfred in 
California can attest to the truth of this. For several years, Alfred spent each 
Christmas walking back and forth across the Golden Gate Bridge — he did not have 
family to spend the holiday with. Since that lonely and difficult time, Alfred has be- 
come very close to the director of his independent living program, on whom he can 
depend for advice, support, and a seat at the table for Christmas dinner. 

Increasing interest and emerging proposals present a significant opportunity for 
us to work together and effect changes that will make a positive difference in the 
lives of our foster youth — and that will help to create a future where they have the 
chance to make a difference in the lives of others. 

CWLA POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 

The federal government plays an important role in ensuring that young people 
exiting foster care make a successful transition to adulthood. Congress passed the 
bipartisan Adoption and Safe Families Act in 1997 to ensure that more children in 
foster care would have safe and permanent homes. While most children and youths 
in foster care can eventually return to their biological families, many can not. ASFA 
makes it easier for many children to move more quickly into permanent adoptive 
homes or other permanent living arrangements. Adoption, however, is not always 
possible for many older children in foster care. Congress should now address our ob- 
ligation to these youths. We should do all that we can to help these youths achieve 
self-sufficiency. 

The “Transition to Adulthood Program Act of 1999,” H.R. 671, recently introduced 
by Rep. Ben Cardin (D-MD), addresses many of the issues. We support this bill and 
urge Congress to pass this bill this year. This legislation offers access to critical fos- 
ter care maintenance and other supports to youths up to age 21; makes assistance 
available to promote education, training or employment; promotes interagency col- 
laboration to advance self-sufficiency of youths aging out of foster care; updates 
funding resources, asset limits and the distribution formula for the Title IV-E Inde- 
pendent Living Services program and provides teix credits to employers who hire 
former foster children. 

President Clinton’s budget also address the needs of these youths. The budget pro- 
poses $280 million in new funding over five years to support an initiative to help 
the more than 20,000 children who reach age 18 and leave foster care each year. 
The Administration’s initiative would increase funding for the Title LV-E Independ- 
ent Living program, establish a new competitive grant program for states to help 
youths with their living expenses, increase support for the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Transitional Living Program and give states the option of providing Medicaid 
coverage to children leaving foster care up to age 21. We support the Administra- 
tion’s initiative and think it takes a major step in the right direction. 

We are grateful that both the Administration and Congress have begun to address 
the needs of these youths. Our recommendations outlined below support additional 
resources and other improvements to better address the needs of these young peo- 
ple. 

The Child Welfare League of America recommends that all states extend Title IV- 
E assistance to youths up to age 21. 

Current policy for Title IV-E Foster Care Maintenance and Administration allows 
reimbursement to the states for eligible youth up to age 19. Medicaid coverage for 
children receiving foster care assistance generally ends at age 18. Many foster youth 
are forced to leave care at age 18, while they are still in high school, because they 
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will not graduate by their 19th birthday. Many others find themselves unable to 
sustain stable housing and employment because they do not have any adult support 
during these critical years. 

In order to ensure that young people have a fair chance to achieve productive citi- 
zenship, we must invest in their care during the transitional years. An extension 
of Title IV-E assistance would result both in reduced human cost for youth who are 
abandoned by their only source of support and in reduced financial burden to the 
homeless, welfare, mental health, and health systems. This extension would also en- 
sure that these youth would maintain their Medicaid eligibility. 

• H.R. 671, the Transition to Adulthood Program Act, gives states the option of 
extending Title IV-E assistance to former foster youth up to the age of 21 as long 
as they are working or enrolled in educational activities and have a plan to become 
completely self-sufficient. Funds could be used for programs designed to promote the 
education, training or employment of the child. At a state’s option, these youths 
would maintain their eligibility for Medicaid. 

• The Administration’s FY 2000 budget proposes a new capped mandatory pro- 
gram of competitive grants for states to support living expenses of youth who other- 
wise lose Title IV-E assistance at age 18. The proposal includes $5 million for FY 
2000 increasing to $20 million by 2003. The Administration’s budget also provides 
$50 million to give states the option to extend Medicaid coverage for these youths 
up to age 21. 

CWLA recommends that funding for the Title IV-E Independent Living program 
be increased to match current foster care populations and to ensure that states have 
adequate resources to provide the skills training that young people must have to 
succeed. 

In addition to meeting children’s basic needs for food, shelter, and care, we must 
ensure that young people receive training and support for acquiring the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes needed for independence. Funding to meet this need has been 
available under the Title IV-E Independent Living program since 1987. This pro- 
gram provides specific support for independent living skill development, job train- 
ing, and preparation for employment. This program has been shown to increase the 
ability of foster youth to manage their money, access community resources, and find 
a job. 

Funding for the Independent Living program, capped at $70 million, has not kept 
pace with the population of youth eligible to receive the services. Current allocations 
to the states remain based on their 1984 population, and overall funds have not 
been increased since 1992. Increasing the funding for this program will allow serv- 
ices to be offered to more of the youth who are supposed to receive them. We sup- 
port at least a 50% increase in funding to the states for independent living services. 
Consensus exists to update the allocation formula for distribution of funds to states 
that takes foster care population changes into consideration. The current formula 
relies on figures from 1984 and does not meet the needs of many states which now 
serve many more youth. No state should lose funds through the reallocation process. 

In addition, funding should support the completion of longitudinal research to de- 
termine self-sufficiency outcomes of youth leaving care. 

• The Administration’s FY 2000 budget proposal increases funding from $70 mil- 
lion to $105 million for the Title IV-E Independent Living program. 

• H.R. 671, the Transition to Adulthood Program Act, updates funding resources, 
asset limits and the distribution formula for the Title IV-E Independent Living 
Services program. 

CWLA recommends that funding for the Runaway and Homeless Youth Transi- 
tional Living program be increased so that those foster youth who do become home- 
less are able to get help when they need it the most. 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth Transitional Living Program provides critical 
safety net support services for homeless youth, including many foster care youths. 
Current funding allows 78 programs nationwide to provide a variety of services to 
homeless youth age 16 to 21, including residential care for up to 18 months; infor- 
mation and counseling in basic life skills; interpersonal skill building; educational 
advancement; job attainment skills; and physical and mental health care. 

The Administration’s FY 2000 budget proposal to provide $20 million for FY 2000 
for this program, an increase of $5 million. 

CWLA recommends that safe, stable, affordable housing be made available to each 
youth emancipating from care. 

No young person should be emancipated from foster care to homelessness. Forty 
percent of the nation’s homeless are former foster youth. Young people who leave 
foster care and go to college should have access to housing during holidays and over 
summer breaks. Other youth who are still pursuing their high school education or 
who are entering the world of work should also have access to stable living arrange- 
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merits during the transitional period. We recommend that the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development work in partnership with the Department of Health 
and Human Services to strengthen housing programs and services to help this vul- 
nerable population of foster children. The investment of funds to support these 
youth through life skills programs, independent living programs and transitional 
apartment programs would more than pay for itself in reduced future dependence 
on government assistance. 

• H.R. 671, the Transition to Adulthood Program Act, promotes interagency col- 
laboration to ensure that the housing needs of these youths are addressed. 

We strongly urge the Committee to take decisive action to help these young people 
right now. The challenges facing children and youths who emancipate from the fos- 
ter care system are challenges that we have an opportunity and an obligation to 
help them overcome. It is in their best interests, and it is in the best interests of 
each one of us for young people to make healthy, safe, contributing transitions to 
adulthood. Thank you for all of your hard work so far, and we look forward to work- 
ing with you as you consider this important legislation. 


Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Logan. 

STATEMENT OF SHARYN L. LOGAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 

DEPARTMENT OF CHILDREN AND FAMILY SERVICES, LOS 

ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Ms. Logan. Good afternoon, Chairwoman Johnson and Sub- 
committee Members. Thank you for the opportunity to address you. 

I am not going to repeat what is in my statement, but I would 
like to focus on three programs that we have in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty for emancipated and foster youth. 

The first program. In Los Angeles County, every year, approxi- 
mately 1,000 youth emancipate from foster care. The first program 
I would like to talk about is our scholarship program. 

On the previous panel, one young lady was discussing scholar- 
ships in Texas. In Los Angeles County we guarantee that every 
child who emancipates from foster care who wants to attend college 
is guaranteed a scholarship. That was quite a promise and quite 
a commitment, and the way we meet that commitment is to raise 
private funds. We raise private money from United Friends of the 
Children; KLOS, which is a radio station, an ABC affiliate, which 
has helped us raise almost a quarter of a million dollars in scholar- 
ships for our young people. Wells Fargo Bank, the Teague Family 
Foundation and many others. We use our money and the ILP 
money as seed money to draw down other scholarship funds. 

And we have staff who spend a lot of time researching the avail- 
able scholarships and college programs so that any young person 
in Los Angeles County who emancipates and want to go on to col- 
lege is able to do so. 

The second program that I want to talk about is housing. As 
Commissioner Williams mentioned, you cannot use ILP money for 
board and care, and it was also just mentioned you cannot have a 
program for emancipated foster youths without housing. 

What we have done in this regard is to develop housing, includ- 
ing the first apartment building built just for the use of emancipat- 
ing foster youth. Our partner in this has been the county Commu- 
nity Development Commission which acquires and rehabilitates 
property for us. The way we were able to do that is with two other 
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sources of funding, which are very important. One is private dollars 
and the other is HUD money. We would not he able to do this with- 
out HUD. In 1992, we applied for and were granted a HUD grant 
for the needs of emancipating foster youth. And since that time, we 
have received 11 additional HUD grants. 

We also have raised, with United Friends of the Children, a tre- 
mendous amount of private money. The Weingart Foundation has 
donated almost $11 million just to deal with the needs of emanci- 
pating foster youth because we cannot use ILP money for that, and 
the kids must have somewhere to live. 

We actually own six apartment buildings within Los Angeles 
County, and we also rent scattered-site apartments. We consider 
that to be hands-on, independent living skills because once they get 
into their apartments, they have to actually put into practice what 
they have learned in those classes. And it is not easy, as the moth- 
er of a teenager, to teach teenagers how to plan a menu, how to 
prepare the meal, how to budget, how to do the laundry so your 
clothes don’t all come out pink. 

But those are the practical lessons that we teach kids, and how 
to keep that apartment clean, which again, as the mother of a teen- 
ager, is not always that easy. 

We have children scattered throughout Los Angeles County. We 
have 200 beds for emancipated youth. They all have a roommate; 
they all must have a job; they can go to school if they like, but they 
must have a job; they also pay us 10 percent of their income, what- 
ever that is, for rent. 

And the reason for that is that we are trying to get them used 
to the idea of paying rent, and paying their obligations. At the end 
of their time in the program, which is up to 18 months, we give 
them that money back as a savings account. They are also required 
to have a savings account into which they must deposit funds while 
living in our housing. 

We are very proud of that, and we have over 200 beds, as I said, 
in Los Angeles County, including an apartment building built espe- 
cially for these youth. 

The third program that we have in Los Angeles County is an 
alumni resource center. As you heard the young people say before, 
it is very lonely when you leave foster care, even if you are in col- 
lege, even if you are going to a vocational school. You still need a 
place to come that is yours, where people are still going to help 
you. And with money from the Weingart Foundation, we have an 
alumni resource center with an 800-number. So no matter what 
happens, no matter how far they go or what happens, they can al- 
ways call us toll-free and we will try to find them housing. We will 
help them with scholarships. We will help them with low-cost or 
free legal or medical care. Whatever they may need. 

So it is very important that we use private dollars and HUD dol- 
lars. I want to emphasize HUD has to be a partner on this. And 
they have been very useful to us. 

There were a couple of questions that were asked before about 
lowering the age for independent living services. We have a pro- 
gram, which is in my testimony, called Early Start to Emanci- 
pation which is for youngsters age 14 and 15. We do that with 
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State money because they are not eligible for ILP funds. And what 
we have found is that you have to start before 14 and 15. 

What that program focuses on is children who are 2 or 3 years 
behind in their reading and math skills because if they can’t read 
and they can’t do math, they can’t finish high school and they are 
not going to be successful. 

So we use that program to get them ready to go into the Inde- 
pendent Living Program. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement of Sharyn L. Logan, Deputy Director, Department of Children 
and Family Services, Los Angeles, California 

BACKGROUND 

The Los Angeles County Department of Children and Family Services is respon- 
sible for over 65,000 children. Every year between 750 — 1000 of these youth leave 
foster care because they have completed high school or turned age 19. 

The existing Title IV-E foster care program provides foster care pa 3 mients to chil- 
dren who, for their own safety and protection, must reside in out-of-home care. 
While efforts are made to reunify them with their families or provide them with per- 
manent alternatives to foster care, for some children, there are no options. Many 
youth must emancipate from foster care when they are no longer eligible for these 
Title IV-E funds. 

Title IV-E eligibility criteria is based upon two factors: age and attendance in 
high school. The specific eligibility requirements allow youth to receive aid after 
their 18th birthday so long as the youth continue to reside in foster care placement, 
and continue to attend high school or the equivalent level of vocational or technical 
training and the youth may reasonably be expected to complete the educational or 
training program before his or her 19th birthday. 

These youth come from homes which have been so neglectful or so abusive that 
they were unsafe for the children. Unfortunately, they are not model families. Some 
of these families are unstable, the parents unable to parent. The children, as a re- 
sult, fall behind in their school programs. In still other situations, the youth have 
been moved from one placement setting to another, perhaps several times, another 
factor which contributes to their falling behind. Schools cannot accommodate these 
changes, transcripts get lost, children are not appropriately placed in classes at 
grade level until the records arrive, school district schedules may differ. 

The net result is that some youth do not graduate from high school before they 
turn 19. These youth are not allowed to remain in foster care even though we know 
that a high school diploma increases lifetime earning power seven fold and that it 
significantly decreases the youths chances of welfare dependency, homelessness and 
other negative outcomes. 

And oddly enough, in California, youth who are educationally handicapped may 
remain in high school until they are 21. But if you are a foster child and education- 
ally handicapped, you would not be allowed to remain in foster care after you turn 
18. 

We believe that the long term benefits of extending eligibility for foster care until 
these youth complete high school or an equivalent level of training, or turn 21, 
whichever comes first, has an incalculable payoff for the youth and for society. 
These are not the majority of our foster youth, they are only a small proportion. 
The investment would have a return that even Wall Street would envy. 

PROBLEM 

1. Characteristically, youth in out-of-home care have histories of abuse, neglect 
and exploitation that compromise their abilities to live independently. 

2. For adolescents who are not psychologically ready for discharge from foster 
care, emancipation can be a time of fear and pain. 

3. This population has been found to be at high risk for poor outcomes as young 
adults. 

4. Adolescents in out-of-home care represent approximately 35-40% of placement 
caseloads and often need assistance in making the transition from a dependency sta- 
tus to self-directed community living. 
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5. These youth tend to remain in foster care for longer periods of time and in- 
creasing numbers plan to live independently, rather than return to families. 

6. Many of these children do not have the emotional or financial support of family 
that children not leaving foster care experience. 

7. Research has found that they experience deficiencies in areas of job prepara- 
tion, money management, and finding a place to live. 

8. Often they lack financial, emotional and social support networks as well as con- 
sistent family ties. 

9. Studies have consistently found that many foster youth have emotional, behav- 
ioral, psychological and physical impairments that present obstacles to independent 
living and many need remedial training. 

10. The 1990 Westat Inc. evaluation of Independent Living Programs found youth 
exiting from foster care had a number of significant problems and needs that inter- 
fered with their ability to lead productive adult lives, including: lack of educational 
achievement; limited job skills and experience; physical and mental health issues; 
and housing needs. 

11. Homelessness and joblessness appear to be a frequent result of aging out of 
foster care, with as many as 30-40% of the homeless population having histories 
of foster care. 

12. Numerous studies and reports indicate that adolescents in foster care transi- 
tion less well than adolescents not in foster care. 

13. Studies consistently demonstrate that failure to equip youth with the nec- 
essary skills for self-sufficiency increases risk for poor outcomes, including homeless- 
ness, joblessness, welfare dependency and incarceration. 

In summary, youth preparing for emancipation from foster care represent a high 
risk population with particular needs and deficits that make entry into adult society 
a serious challenge. However, we are capable of addressing many of these needs and 
deficits through focused transitional services related to education, employment and 
housing. 

Los Angeles County Emancipation Program 

In Los Angeles County we believe that no youth should leave foster care without 
preparation for independence. We further believe that once youth age out of foster 
care our responsibility for their transition to independence has not ended. 

To make our beliefs a reality we have developed several programs. The develop- 
ment of these programs required us to develop new partnerships, strengthen exist- 
ing partnerships, utilize our experience as parents, and most important — listen to 
our youth about their needs. 

The components of Los Angeles County’s Emancipation Program are as follows: 

EARLY START TO EMANCIPATION PREPARATION (E-STEP) 

The goal of the Early Start to Emancipation Program (E-STEP)is to motivate fos- 
ter youth ages 14-15 to begin preparing for eventual discharge from the foster care 
system and to identify academic and life skills that need enhancement. Emanci- 
pation Preparation Advisors meet with youth and care providers to assess youth 
readiness for emancipation. 

Areas of assessment include basic skills and school performance, career goals, 
daily living skills, survival skills, and interpersonal skills and social development. 
Special events, such as “Independence City,” allow youth to practice these skills. In 
Independence City youth are given play money and must purchase everything they 
need to live, from housing to car insurance, in a lawful and orderly way. 

Important components of the E-STEP program are tutoring For youth who are 
three (3) years or more behind in math and reading levels and exposure to college 
campuses and various careers. 

This program is funded with State monies. 

JOBS SECTION 

In January 1994, the Los Angeles County Department of Children and Family 
Services (DCFS) established a JOBS section. The primary focus of the JOBS section 
is job recruitment for emancipating foster youth. The staff in this section conducts 
Job Fairs throughout Los Angeles County and works with various County depart- 
ments and private sector businesses to identify jobs for foster youth. Additionally, 
the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors established a County policy whereby 
5% of all unfilled entry level positions are filled by youth emancipating from foster 
care. This program also enrolls over 1500 youth annually in federally fiinded youth 
employment programs such as Summer Youth Employment Program (SYEP) and 
L.A. Youth at Work. 
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This program required the Department to establish partnerships with the primary 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) agencies in Los Angeles County. Both the 
County of Los Angeles and the City of Los Angeles have allocated specific slots for 
summer youth employment jobs for foster youth. 

The goal is that every foster youth who emancipates from Los Angeles County has 
had two (2) work experiences. This provides the youth with a work experience, 
teaches them the value of work, how to manage money, how to deal with adults in 
a work environment, and how to integrate work into their life routines. 

TRANSITIONAL HOUSING PLACEMENT PROGRAM 

This housing program is an innovative transitional placement alternative for 
youth under the supervision of the Department of Children and Family Services. 
This program is designed to further the goals of the Independent Living Program. 
It serves as a bridge to ensure foster youth are properly trained, learn how to 
achieve affordable housing arrangements to integrate into the community when 
emancipated from foster care. It targets 17-18 year olds in their senior year of high 
school. Youth selected for this program have demonstrated significant maturity in 
handling responsibilities in school and current placements. 

Participants in this program learn how to live with a roommate, cook, clean, shop 
for clothes and groceries, utilize community resource and learn skills that promote 
self-sufficiency. 

Youths in this program live in apartments in the community which are supervised 
by community-based agencies under contract with the Department. 

This program is funded by a combination of State and County funds. 

INDEPENDENT LIVING PROGRAM 

The Independent Living Program (ILP) is a federally funded program designed to 
assist and prepare youths with a history of out-of-home care, age 16 and older, in 
making the transition from dependency to adult self-sufficiency. ILP has become a 
linchpin in emancipation planning by linking DCFS teenagers in out-of-home care 
with resources that prepare them for responsible and productive adult lives. 

Independent living skill classes are integral part of this program. Each youth at- 
tends classes that focus on life-skills, self-esteem, handling past losses, and develop- 
ing effective social skills. The 27 hour classroom curriculum is conducted on local 
community college campuses. These classes are conducted in a manner that is sen- 
sitive to the skill and developmental levels of the participants. ILP Coordinators 
refer youth to the departmental and extra-departmental programs that can provide 
special assistance, such as the JOBS Program, Transitional Housing Program, Job 
Corps, and the California Conservation Corps. 

Fees for college applications, pre-admission tests and special preparatory classes 
can be paid or reimbursed by ILP. As youth emancipate from foster care, ILP pro- 
vides ongoing college and vocational school financial assistance for youth enrolling 
in post secondary training. ILP also supports foster youth and ex-foster youth orga- 
nizations such as California Youth Connection in providing peer support, informa- 
tion, group activities, advocacy and referrals. 

THE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 

The DCFS Scholarship Program provides financial support to youth who complete 
high school requirements and wish to attend college and vocational schools. Consist- 
ent with the DCFS commitment to provide financial assistance to every youth who 
wants to attend college, this program is open to every youth who emancipates. Last 
year, we assisted over 500 youth with scholarship funding. This is the result of con- 
tributions and fund-raising efforts of many child advocates, including United 
Friends of the Children, Teague Family Foundation, Youth Opportunities United, 
KLOS-ABC (a local radio station). Wells Fargo Bank, Southern California Edison, 
and many others. 


TRANSITIONAL HOUSING PROGRAM 

In 1989, a report by UCLA’s School of Social Welfare Center For Child and Fam- 
ily Policy Studies indicated that of the 1,000 foster youth emancipated from the Los 
Arigeles County Department of Children and Family Services (DCFS) annually, 450 
were at risk of becoming homeless. Under State regulations, foster youth are no 
longer eligible for services after the age of 18 (age 19 if they are still in high school). 
With no family members to care for them and no resources, these youth usually 
ended up on the street. 
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Foster youth enter the child welfare system as a result of being victims of abuse. 
The overwhelming response of child welfare agencies is to remove children from bio- 
logical families. Often, these children are not returned to their families and are in 
essence reared by the government. Unlike real families, the government terminates 
this relationship when the youth turns 18 or 19. Without additional assistance upon 
termination from foster care, many of these youth join the ranks of the homeless. 

In response to this problem, in 1992, the Los Angeles County Department of Chil- 
dren and Family Services (DCFS), applied for and received the first Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) grant awarded nationally for homeless foster youth. 
With the receipt of this grant, the Department also developed a unique partnership 
with the Community Development Commission (CDC), the local housing and rede- 
velopment agency. DCFS has been awarded 11 HUD grants and renewals of the 
first two (2) HUD grants. CDC has purchased several apartment buildings for the 
exclusive use of emancipated foster youth. 

United Friends of the Children (UFC) Bridges, a volunteer non-profit organiza- 
tion, is an equal partner in the effort to solve the problem of homelessness among 
foster youth. In 1996, this collaboration between DCFS and UFC was enhanced by 
the addition of the Weingart Foundation. The Weingart Foundation awarded $10.7 
million dollars to UFC Bridges to fund services to assist in solving the problem of 
homelessness among emancipated foster youth. 

The program provides housing and supportive services to emancipated foster 
youth who would otherwise be homeless or living in marginal housing situations. 
Residents live in apartments rented by the program or in buildings purchased and 
rehabilitated by CDC. Apartments are leased in safe areas with access to public 
transportation, shopping and grocery stores. The average age of the residents is 19.5 
years. 

All residents are required to work, attend school or vocational training. No resi- 
dent receives public assistance. Each resident pays 10% of their income as rent 
which is placed in a savings account and returned to the resident when they leave 
the program. Youth may stay in the program up to 18 months. At the end of their 
stay, youth are assisted with finding affordable, permanent housing. 

Each youth is assigned a social worker who assists with job search, school enroll- 
ment, and use of community resources. The worker also helps the youth develop in 
the areas of food purchases, food preparation, laundry, house cleaning, job readiness 
skills, and finding affordable medical and dental care. 

This program utilizes the different but complementary skills of two public agen- 
cies, a volunteer non-profit organization and a private foundation to solve a visible 
and preventable social problem. This problem is the number of younger homeless 
on the street previously in foster care. 

Two public agencies without a tradition of working together, child welfare and 
housing, have come together to solve this problem. Both the non-profit sector and 
a private foundation are equal partners with the public agencies. Without the fund- 
raising ability of the non-profit partner and the foundation, this program would not 
be possible. 

The current and potential beneficiaries of this program are youth who emancipate 
from foster care but have no viable housing options. The program provides services 
to homeless young men, women and teen parents who are between the ages of 18 
and 21, who have recently aged out of the foster care system, who are or would oth- 
erwise become homeless. 

Youth in this program benefit from stable housing and supportive staff that pro- 
vide age-appropriate support in several areas which include: educational and voca- 
tional attainment; employment opportunities; medical and dental care; individual 
and group counseling; and planning for permanent housing. 

The youth participants and Los Angeles County residents directly and indirectly 
benefit from this program. The direct benefit to youth is safe and stable housing 
with various supports for learning how to function self-sufficiently, independent of 
public assistance. Indirectly, youth develop competence is managing their own af- 
fairs and contributing to their communities. 

In a direct sense, the benefit to communities results from fewer homeless youths 
on the streets. Ongoing research by Children’s Hospital of Los Angeles has found 
that 61% of the over 300 homeless youth interviewed in Los Angeles County re- 
ported having lived in foster care. Characteristically, many of these youth resort to 
crime, drugs, and reliance on public assistance for their survival. In an indirect 
sense, the examples provided by communities of working adults often serve as posi- 
tive models for youth to emulate in constructing positive lifestyles. Both the youth 
and adult models benefit from the interaction. 
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Since 1992, DCFS and United Friends of the Children-Bridges have raised over 
$20 million in federal and private funds, exclusively for the needs of emancipated 
foster youth. 

Since 1992, the County Community Development Commission has spent over $10 
million to acquire and rehabilitate property for the exclusive use of emancipated fos- 
ter youth. 


THE ALUMNI RESOURCE CENTER 

The Alumni Resource Center (ARC) provides services to youth age 18-21 who 
have emancipated from foster care. ARC offers both ILP follow-up support and a 
drop-in center for computer access and specialized training classes. The goal of ARC 
services is to equip youth emancipating from out-of-home care with the skills and 
resources needed for self-sufficient adult living. The Alumni Resource Center pro- 
vides ILP follow-up support services to youth who enroll in educational or vocational 
training. 

Services related to ILP follow-up are rendered on a need basis and may be offered 
up to age 21. These services include: staff outreach, college and vocational tuition 
assistance, financial assistance for school-related fees and supplies, clothing sti- 
pends, transportation fare assistance, and scholarships. 

The ARC is primarily funded by United Friends of the Children-Bridges through 
a grant from the Weingart Foundation. An important component is a five year longi- 
tudinal study conducted by the Research Center at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Social Work. This study will evaluate the program’s effectiveness 
in preventing emancipated youth from becoming homeless, relying on public assist- 
ance, developing substance abuse addictions and related criminal behaviors, and 
practicing unhealthy and inappropriate sexual behavior. It will also seek to correlate 
several critical personal characteristics and skills of the participants with outcomes 
related to self-sufficiency. 


POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Continue Title LV-E funding until youth complete high school or equivalency 
on approved vocational program; or turn 21 whichever comes first. 

2. Continue Medicaid funding until age 21. 

3. Encourage a partnership between the federal departments of Health and 
Human Services (HHS) and Housing and Urban Development (HUD) to develop 
joint Notices of Funding Activity for service-enriched housing for emancipated foster 
youth. 

4. Encourage the States with incentives to develop programs for pre and post 
emancipating foster youth. 

5. Increase the federal funding of the Independent Living Program (ILP) to allow 
for more services to youth. Make ILP services mandatory for youth. 


Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. That’s excellent. I am going 
to take Mr. MacAllister because he is supposed to be out there 
ready to go to the airport at 3:30, but since we are a full-service 
Subcommittee staff, we are also going to call the airline and see if 
his plane is going to fly. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Logan. Could you see if United is leaving for Los Angeles? 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Write it down, and we will 
check that because I think the chances are that they are not going 
out. So write down your flight number and we will do that. 

Mr. MacAllister. 

STATEMENT OF DONALD I. MACALLISTER, FOUNDER AND 
PRESIDENT, ORANGE COUNTY/CALIFORNIA WORKS, IRVINE, 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr. MacAllister. Good afternoon. Thank you. Madam Chair- 
man and Mr. Cardin for allowing me the opportunity 
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Mr. Cardin. You want to use that microphone? 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Yes, sorry. 

Mr. MacAllister. Good afternoon, Madam Chairman and Mr. 
Cardin. Thank you for allowing me this opportunity this afternoon 
to present my view concerning independent living skills legislation. 
My name is Don MacAllister, and I was a foster care youth. I am 
now the founder and president of Orange County/California Works, 
which is a nonprofit youth employment network based in Orange 
County, California. 

I would like share briefly with you my experiences. My life was 
a struggle because of the death of my mother and other problems 
within our family. I was placed in foster care for about 6 years. 
After emancipation, I spent the next 2 years living life as a home- 
less person, and during that time I realized that the only chance 
for me to get out of that predicament was to find and keep a job. 

Because of these experiences, I have chosen to assist kids in 
similar situations so that they can successfully make the transition 
from foster care to productive living, to living a productive life. 
Again, as we have heard today, the statistics show that more than 
50 percent of the kids that leave foster care become homeless, end 
up in prison, or apply for welfare. And 60 percent of the girls are 
becoming unwed teen mothers. 

This is sad. 

All these kids at this critical stage in their life, having to face 
this potentially dismal future. We as a society must do a better job. 
We must help foster teenagers become self-sufficient. 

Clearly in life, there is a large set of skills necessary to succeed. 
My purpose here today is to speak about those skills which are in 
need of special emphasis. 

Based on my personal experiences and my current work, I be- 
lieve it is imperative that employment-related skills be taught to 
all foster care teenagers. Those skills should include how to pre- 
pare for and conduct oneself during an interview, how to perform 
on the job, also, essential skills, such as computer and Internet lit- 
eracy. 

We must help foster care teenagers have a chance to succeed in 
today’s everchanging world. 

I propose that the independent living skills legislation be amend- 
ed so that employment-related skills are taught to all foster care 
teenagers during the 2 years prior to emancipation. This will not 
only help these teenagers at this critical time in their life to be able 
to obtain a job, but it is also going to help them so that they avoid 
crime or becoming dependent on welfare. 

I’m also proposing that for-profit and nonprofit organizations re- 
ceive independent living skills funds and thereby compete on equal 
footing so that they both may fully help foster care teenagers to 
make that transition. 

These additional changes will provide foster care teenagers and 
their caregivers with more choices for effective training, which can 
only be beneficial. 

My third proposal is that all independent living-skills providers 
be required to achieve certain performance standards to receive 
funds. This will provide incentives so that independent living-skills 
providers will operate more effectively and cost-efficiently. 
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In my written testimony, the evidence is provided to demonstrate 
how effective and cost-efficient an alternative approach can he as 
embodied by the organization that I run, Orange County/California 
Works Youth Employment Network. 

By implementing these proposed amendments, not only will fos- 
ter kids be assisted to make this — to be better prepared to make 
the transition, but significant and far-reaching impact will also re- 
sult in the following areas: a reduction in welfare and other socially 
related costs, and a reduction in crime and costs associated with 
the criminal-justice system. 

Subcommittee Members, the benefits of these changes cannot be 
overstated and will help make our society a healthier and a better 
place to live in. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman and Mr. Cardin for allowing me 
this privilege of speaking before this honorable body today. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 

Statement of Donald I. MaeAllister, Founder and President, Orange 
County/California Works, Irvine, California 

Background 

My name is Don Mac Allister and 1 spent six years growing up in the foster care 
system. 1 left foster care and began my adult life on “the streets” with a $100 loan 
from my group home. 1 had no idea how to find and keep a job so that 1 could be- 
come financially self-supporting. One of my “street” friends finally took me to a tele- 
phone sales “boiler room” where 1 secured my first job. As 1 was fired from a series 
of jobs I realized that because of my life circumstances, 1 had gained the perception 
that I was a “victim.” This mindset caused me to seek shortcuts in life. Fortunately 
one of my supervisors pointed out the changes which I needed to make and educated 
me as to how to perform on the job so that 1 could stay employed. And unlike so 
many others, 1 escaped from the aloneness and dangers of living on “the street.” Be- 
cause of this painful experience, I have endless motivation to help others who are 
facing a similar struggle. 

If I had received job readiness training and had acquired a part-time job while 
in high school, I would have been better prepared to obtain a full time job upon 
graduation. 

Would not all parents be horrified at the thought of having their 18-year old end 
up on “the street” without money, housing, or support? Yet this is the fate of over 
10,000 foster youth each year. 

What happens to these suddenly “independent” teenagers? Statistics show that 
more than 50 percent of children who leave foster care either become homeless, end 
up in prison or on welfare, and 60% of the girls become unwed mothers within 18 
months. 

Why do foster care teenagers suffer this fate? This is because they have not been 
prepared with essential job readiness skills to succeed at “independent living.” 
Being trained and gaining work experience while still in high school would contrib- 
ute greatly to their becoming working, productive members of society, and thereby 
avoid turning to crime or relying on welfare to survive. 

The “Orange County WORKS” program (a privately funded California non-profit 
organization) which I founded, provides job readiness training, job placements, and 
assists in finding higher paying jobs after the initial placement, for foster care, pro- 
bation and other at-risk teens. 

The mission of “Orange County WORKS” is to provide the lowest possible cost- 
per-placement system to help at-risk teens throughout Orange County break the 
cycle of dependency on government programs, and become productive members of 
the community. This means that at-risk youths become employed, financially inde- 
pendent, and give something back to the community. 

“Orange County WORKS” is achieving a higher rate of placement of foster care 
and probation teens in jobs, while doing so at the lowest cost-per-placement of any 
Independent Living Skills program in California, as indicated below: 
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OC WORKS 

CA ILS Gov. Program 

Percentage of trainees placed in jobs 

45% 

17% 

Cost per placement 

$740.00 

$3,833.00 


(Note: The above figures are for calendar year 1998, and are derived from California’s Annual Independent 
Living Program Statistical Report, and “Orange County WORKS” Annual Youth Employment Report.) 


At “Orange County WORKS,” we use performance standards to measure our suc- 
cess. We also use these performance standards as financial incentives to motivate 
our staff, so that they continually strive to achieve a greater number of job place- 
ments. Additionally, when seeking funding, we present our results to our local busi- 
ness/donor community. They provide funds to “Orange County WORKS,” because we 
help at-risk youths obtain jobs, and thus avoid a life of crime or welfare dependency. 
This results in a reduction in crime and other social ills, which benefits our entire 
local community. 

Clearly, the approach used by “Orange County WORKS” is successful, and proves 
that a high rate of placement can be achieved at a lower cost, and helps improve 
our society. 


Conclusion 

First, I propose that the Independent Living Skills legislation must provide train- 
ing of essential job-related skills (including basic computer and internet skills train- 
ing). Foster teens must receive these skills during the two-year period, prior to 
emancipation. Second, I propose that for-profit as well as non-profit training organi- 
zations be allowed to receive Federal Independent Living Skills funding. The need 
is for the best training at the lowest cost. Excluding for-profit trainers from consid- 
eration can only hinder this. The current language of the Independent Living Skils 
legislation does exclude the hiring of for-profit Independent Living Skills trainers 
with Federal Independent Living Skills funds. 

Third, I recommend that Independent Living Skills providers receive funding 
based on performance standards similar to those utilized by “Orange County 
WORKS,” including: 

• Number of youths trained in job related skills. 

• Percentage of trainees placed in jobs. 

• Number of youths placed in jobs. 

(The adult welfare employment program operated by Lockheed Martin for the Pri- 
vate Industry Council in Dallas, Texas, is a successful example of this approach, 
which perhaps should be emulated.) 

By having Independent Living Skills funding allocations based on performance 
standards, the number of foster youths trained and placed in jobs will significantly 
increase. And, this will greatly encourage Independent Living Skills organizations 
to operate in a more cost-efficient manner. 

By incorporating these proposed changes to the Independent Living Skills Act, fos- 
ter teenagers will be better equipped to obtain employment at a crucial phase in 
their lives. Also, costs for training, and for placing foster youths in jobs should be 
reduced. 

Additionally, by adopting our proposal, there will be other significant benefits for 
our society. Costs related to both welfare and to other social services programs will 
be substantively reduced, as well as costs associated with the criminal justice sys- 
tem. Clearly, the impact of these changes cannot be overstated. 

Thank you for your consideration of my proposals. 
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E*OFFERING'" 


March !, 1999 


The Honorable Robert T. Matsu; 
c/o Debbie BsKiks. Legislative Assists';-,; 

Congress of the United States 
2308 Raybum Building 
Washington, DC 20515-0505 

Dear Congressman Malsui: 

Congressman Christopher Cox has ncminated Don Mac AJlisterj President of Orange County- 
Works, to testify before die Human S-c.r-'sccs Committee on March 9'^ regarding the challenges 
confronting kids aging out of fosici 

Orange County Works holds training ‘sions for foster children prior to their leaving foster 
care, to teach tliem how to inter^dew. ohiatii. and hold jobs so they will have the ability to care 
for themselves when state funding ends. percent of the foster children leaving foster care 
wind up homeless and on welfare. Don -'vill be .asking the committee to enact changes to federal 
law to place more emphasis on Job readiness tnining and placement for these children. 

I met Don ovei' ten years ago and 9;in:!ported him both spiritually and f nancially as he has 
grown from seeking funding for trips to Knotts Berry' Farm to conducting job workshops. He 
has dedicated bis l:fe to helping foster children prepare themselves for a rich and productive life. 
He knows from bitter experience. ha-% ir.u been unemployed and homeless himself, what these 
kids face when they are left at age eiglu-tr-n without a home or financial support. He has built a 
tremendous organization with only ilv : i -ppon of local businesses. 

Please lend your support to his plea, r ;> a worthy cause and will be beneficial to both foster 
children and taxpaj-'ers, as these kids II be able to support themselves and not be dependent on 
the welfare system. 

Sincerely 


/ 



President & CEO 


WC^h 

E-OFFERINC torp. 

\ff*ncr 5e»cP, CA 3.CSC 

{Hr, 

m'PORT seAm. €A * C4 The of Investment Banking 
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BROADCOM. 


Dear Congressman Robert T. Matsui, 


BROADCOM CORPORAHON 

16215 Alton Parkway 
ifvine, California 92618 


Phone; 949-450-8700 
Fax: 949-450-8710 


I am writing in support of amending Section 677 (Independent Living Initiatives) of the Social Security Act. I am a suppoi^ of Don Mac AlHster 
and Orange County WORKS and his efforts to enact changes to federal law to place more emphasis on job readiness and job placement for tester 
teens. 


Statistics show that more than 50 percent of children wlio leave foster care become homeless, go to prison, or end up on welfare. 


This is about American teenagers who leave our foster care system to live on their own. Tlie term is “emancipation”. “Emancipation means that 
an 18 or 19 year-old girl or boy is leaving “care” and going out onto our streets to fend for ha-sel&himself. 

The first thing such a teenager needs is a paying job, Foster care needs to begin addressu^ that need directly and effectively. Children in foster 
care need; 

1) To be made aware of the realities involved witlitlie fact that they will be going alone onto the streets on a specific date 

2) To be trained and encouraged to seek mnployment 

3) To receive the most effective training at the lowest cost to taxpayers - period. Private providers should be considered alot^ with 
government or non-profit agencies. 

To these ends, 1 support changing the language of Section 477 (b) and (d) of the Social Security Act as follows 


The amendment I support involves the addition of: 


1. The words “to seek job readiness traming and job placement ser\ ices and build work experience and marketable skills...” to Section 477 
(d) item(l)lme48afterthewords“Enableparticipants....” The sentence would then read: 

“Enable participants to seek job readiness training, job placement services and build work experience and marketable skills and seek a high school 
diploma or its equivalent or to take part in appropriate vocational training”, 

2. Second, add the words “or for-profit” to section (b) line 34 after tlie words “private non-profit. ...” The sentence would then read: 

“Payment under this section shall be made to the slate, and shall be used fOT die purpose of conducting and {novidiiig in accordance with this 
section ( directly or under contracts with local governmental entities or private non-profit or for-profit organizations ) the activities and services 
required to cany out the program or programs involved”. 


Conclusion 


Again, the point is that we need to raise performance standards for hidependent Living Skills providers to by ensuring that job related skills are 
being taught so that teens can successfully make the transition from foster care to become working, independent members of society. 


Thank you for your services to the country, and for your consideration of this request 


Sincerely, 


Henry' Samueli, Ph.D. 
Co-Chairman of the Board 
Chief Technical Officer 
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March 5, 1999 


The Honorable Robert T. Matsui 
c/o Debbie Banks, Legislative Ass'siant 
Congress of the United States 
2308 Rayburn Bldg. 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Matsui: 

I am writing in support of amending Section 677 (Independent Living Initiatives) of the 
Social Security Act. I am a supporter of Don Mac Allister and Orange County WORKS 
and his efforts to enact changes to federal law to place more emphasis on job readiness 
and job placement for foster teen.r. 

Statistics show that more than 50 percrnt of children who leave foster care become 
homeless, go to prison, or end up on 'velfare. 

This is about American teenagers v.-ho leave our foster care system to live on their own. 
The term is “emancipation.” “Eman.npation” means that an 18 or 19 year-old girl or boy 
is leaving “care,” and going out onto our streets to fend for herselfhimself. 

The first thing such a teenager needs is a paying job. Foster care needs to begin 
addressing that need directly and eTcaive'y. Children in foster care need: 

1) To be made aware of the realiiic: involved with the fact that they will be going alone 
onto the streets on a specific d-; - 

2) To be trained and encouraged .> .took employment 

3) To receive the most effective iiar.iing at the lowest cost to taxpayers - period. Private 
providers should be considered rlong with government or non-profit agencies. 

To these ends, I support changing iho language of Section 477 (b) and (d) of the Social 
Security Act as follows: 

The amendment I support involves tijo addition of: 

1 . The w'ords “to seek job readine.^.s training and job placement services and build 
work experience and markefrb's sldlls...” to Section 477 (d) item (1) line 48 after 
the words “Enable participants...” 


K:r-c-5TotJ Technology Company 

1 7600 NEWHOPE STHECT. FOUNTAIN VALLEY. CALIFORNIA 92708 USA 
TEuePHONE 7M*43S-2600 • Fac?:vilC 7jd»435-26d9 * WWW AoORESS hnp;//www,kingstor(.COri1 
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The sentence would then read: 

“Enable participants to seek job readiness training, job placement services and build work 
experience and marketable skills and seek a high school diploma or its equivalent or to 
take part in appropriate vocational training." 

2. Second, add the words “or foi -iwofit’' to section (b) line 34 after the words “private 
non-profit. . The sentence w-inld then read: 

“Payment imder this section shall bf rnade to the state, and shall be used for the purpose 
of conducting and providing in act crdance with this section (directly or under contracts 
with local governmental entities or prn ate non-profit or for profit organizations) the 
activities and services required to cany out the program or programs involved." 

Conclusion 


Again the point is that we need to raise perfonnance standards for Independent Living 
Skills providers by making sure th:;-' and the teens are clear on what the #1 Independent 
Living Skill is; e.g., unsubsidized v, ork experience and building of marketable skills. We 
also need the most effective indepf'iifieni living training for the foster teenagers that we 
can buy for our tax dollars. If a lo-csl for-profit agency does a better job for the money, 
then let’s hire them! 

Thank you for your services to the fourmy, and for your consideration of this request. 


Sincerely, 


KINGSTON TECHNOLOGY CC 


“ANY 


John Tu 
President 
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Stradling Yocca Carlson & Rauth 

A PROFESSIONAL CORPORATION 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
660 NEWPORT CENTER WIVE, SUITE 1600 
NEWPORT BEACH, CALIFORNIA 92660-6441 
TELEPHONE (949) 725-4000 
FACSIMILE (949) 725-4100 


Nick E. Yocca 

DIRECT dial: (949) 725-4040 
NEYOCCAesvCR.COM 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 

*« MONTGOMERY STREET SUITE jejo 
SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA SAID* 
TELEPHONE (415) 7S5-S1S0 
FACSIMILE (415) 7«5-8Ur 


March 2, 1999 


Congressman Robert T. Matsui 
c/o Nick Gwynn Human Resources 
Sub-Committee 
1106 Longworth Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congressman Matsui: 

I am writing in support of amending Section 677 (Independent Living Initiatives) of the 
Social Security Act. I am a supporter of Don Mac Allister and Orange County WORKS and his 
efforts to enact changes to Federal law to place more emphasis on job readiness and job placement 
for foster teens. Statistics show that more than 50% of children who leave foster care become 
homeless, go to prison, or end up on welfare. 

Our foster care system does not address this reality adequately. Typically, it neither 
impresses this reality on the kids in its care, nor offers training to properly address it. These kids 
need to get and keep jobs. They need gainful employment to take care of themselves. Foster care 
needs to recognize job readiness training and unsubsidized work experience as the undisputed 
primary “Independent Living Skills,” We need to provide the most effective training at the lowest 
cost to taxpayers. Private providers of job readiness training should be considered along with 
government or nonprofit agencies. 

To these ends, I support changing the language of Section 477(b) and (d) of the Social 
Security Act as follows: 

1 . Add the words “or for-profit” to Section 477(b), line 34, after the 
words “private non-profit ...” 

2. Add the words “to seek job readiness training and job placement 
services and build work experience and marketable skills ...” to Section 477(d), 
item (1), line 48, after the words “Enable participants . . .” 
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Page Two 


We need the most effective Independent Living Training for the foster kids that we can buy 
for our tax dollars. If a local for-profit agency does a better job for the money, then let’s hire 
them. We also need to raise performance standards for ILS providers by making sure they and the 
foster kids are clear on what the number one Independent Living Skill is, e.g., unsubsidized work 
experience and building of marketable skills. 

Thank you for your consideration of this request. 


Very truly yours, 



f / -' 

‘Voqca 


t 



NEY:mh 

cc: Don Mac Allister 



Partnership for Science Education 


March 3, 1999 


Congressman Robert T. Matsui 
C/ o Nick Gwynn 
Human Resources Sub-Committee 
1106 Longworth Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congressman Matsui: 

I am writing in support of amending Section 677 (Independent Living Initiatives) of the Social 
Security Act. I am a supporter of Don MacAUister and Orange County WORKS and his efforts to 
enact changes to federal law to place more emphasis on job readiness and job placement for foster 
teens. 

Statistics show that more than 50 percent of children who leave foster care become homeless, go to 
prison or end up on welfare. 

Our foster care system does not address this reality adequately. Typically, it neither impresses this 
reality on the kids in its care, nor offers training to properly address it. 

These kids need to get and keep jobs. They need gainful employment to take care of themselves. 
Foster care needs to recognize job readiness training and unsubsidized work experience as die 
undisputed primary “Independent Living Skills”. We need to provide the most effective training at 
the lowest cost to taxpayers. Private providers of job readiness training should be considered along 
with government or non-profit agencies. 

To these ends, I support changing the language of Section 477 (b) and (d) of the Social Security Act 
as follows: 

The amendment I support involves the addition of: 

1. The words “to seek job readiness training and job placement services and build work 
experience and marketable skills . . to Section 477 (d) item (1) line 48 after the words, 

"Enable participant. . .” The sentence would then read: 

“Enable participants to seek job readiness training job placement services and build work 
experience and marketable skills and seek a high school diploma or its equivalent or to take part 
in appropriate vocational training”. 

2. Second, add the words “or for-profit” to section (b) line 34 after the words “private non- 
profit. . .” The sentence would then re 2 id: 


1515 S. Manchester Ave.. Anaheim, CA 92802 • Phone: 714-780-7256 • Fax; 714-780-7872 • E-Mail: pt@tomorrow.org • www.tomorrow.org 
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‘Tayment under this section shall be made to the state, and shall be used for the purpose of 
conducting and providing in accordance with this section (directly or under contracts with local 
governmental entities or private non-profit or for profit organizations) the activities and 
services required to carry out the program or programs involved”. . . 

Conclusion 

Again, the point is that we need the most effective independent living training for the foster 
teenagers that we can buy for our tax dollars. If a local for-profit agency does a better job for the 
money, then let’s hire them! We also need to raise performance standards for ILS providers by 
making sure they and the teens are clear on what the #1 Independent Living Skill is, EG: 
unsubsidized work experience and building of marketable skills. 

Thank you for your services to the country and for your consideration of this request. 

Sincerely, 


Janice Turner 
Executive Director 

JT/cU 




Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. I thank you very much, and 
I think it is very impressive that growing up as you did and leav- 
ing the system in the totally unstructured and really hazardous cir- 
cumstances that you did, that you have not only succeeded in 
founding and running a business, but also in giving back to the 
system that served you only partially. 

Mr. MacAllister. Thank you. 

Chairman Johnson of Connecticut. We will turn to Mr. Garvey. 

Mr. Garvey. 

STATEMENT OF KEVIN M. GARVEY, COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

MANAGER, UNITED PARCEL SERVICE, LAUREL, MARYLAND 

Mr. Garvey. Good afternoon. Madam Chair, and thank you for 
the opportunity to appear before your Subcommittee today. As you 
know, my name is Kevin Garvey, and I am the community rela- 
tions manager for United Parcel Service in metro DC. And that dis- 
trict covers northern Virginia, Washington, DC, and surrounding 
Maryland metropolitan counties. 

Over the last few years, I have been directly involved in some 
key areas. I have focused on work force development. And up until 
August 1998, most of those efforts zeroed in on school-to-work and 
welfare-to-work initiatives. 

But in August 1998 that changed, and I became directly involved 
with the foster care population of Maryland, when we formed the 
UPS Partnership for Youth in Foster Care. The UPS Partnership 
for Youth in Foster Care is a community program. And it is facili- 
tated by the Living Classrooms Foundation and is funded by the 
Annie E. Casey Foundation. 
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The partnerships objective is to engage young people from Mary- 
land’s foster care system in a work-and-learning experience at 
UPS, a work-and-learning experience that expands their opportuni- 
ties for career and academic success in the future. 

In 1999, the partnership has a goal for transitioning 75 foster 
care children to a quality workplace and learning experience. And 
the partners enjoy the following goals: 

Number one, to prepare youth in foster care for employment 
through general and UPS-specific work readiness training. Two, 
identify qualified and interested youth in foster care, including 
youth from Living Classrooms fresh-start program for the UPS op- 
portunity. Three, facilitate the placement of youth in part-time po- 
sitions at UPS facilities in Burtonsville and handover, Maryland. 
The youth start at $8.50 to $9.50 an hour and they enjoy full medi- 
cal benefits and can take advantage of our onsite college classes as 
well as use our computer learning facility. Four, schedule career 
and academic goal-setting sessions with a UPS mentor for youth in 
foster care that are working at UPS. And five, maintain close daily 
contact with those youth in foster care after they are hired to best 
ensure their success on the job. 

This partnership, in my opinion, is unique in the broad scope of 
the partners themselves. They are the Annie E. Casey Foundation, 
the State of Maryland Department of Human Resources, Bridges to 
Work, the Glen Arden Campus of Opportunity, Living Classrooms 
Foundation, Anne Arundel County, Baltimore County, Baltimore 
City, and Prince George’s County Department of Social Services. 

In our involvement with this partnership, we have learned five 
valuable lessons. First, it doesn’t matter what the initiative is 
called, school to work, welfare to work, and so forth., if it prepares 
and transitions folks to society’s available work force, then it is 
work force development. 

Second, different initiatives target specific population segments. 
However, all of these segments share similar and like societal bar- 
riers. For instance, low-skill levels, lack of transportation, child- 
care issues, an underdeveloped work ethic. 

Third, the foster care population bridges the spectrum of most, 
if not all, current work force-development initiatives. 

Fourth, more companies would engage ongoing efforts if third- 
party participation were expanded and an emphasis placed on the 
measurement of outcomes. 

And fifth, and last, we have enjoyed the expertise provided by 
the Annie E. Casey Foundation with the foster care population. 
And for those of you who don’t know, the Annie E. Casey Founda- 
tion is a UPS-funded philanthropy. 

And the painful lesson, the fifth and last painful lesson that we 
have learned, is how severe the need is for employer-driven efforts 
to serve this population. And if Congress chooses to allocate addi- 
tional funding to support transitional training for foster care chil- 
dren, we urge you to screen the funding to civic organizations that 
have the ability to impact the foster care population directly. 

I believe effective civic organizations will be those that can pro- 
vide one-stop solutions that overcome an employer’s reservations 
about hiring someone either through school-to-work or welfare-to- 
work or a foster care program. 
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For example, in Maryland, the Workforce Services Corp., for- 
merly known as the Prince George’s Private Industry Council, is 
setting a standard for providing solutions to difficult-to-serve popu- 
lations. 

Another example is a local private nonprofit called the Living 
Classrooms Foundation, and they are located in Baltimore. The 
foundation has extensive experience developing and implementing 
educational intervention for disadvantaged and at-risk youth. 
Every year, they serve tens of thousands of students and foster 
care children. 

The UPS foster care initiative relies heavily on this organization 
for not only work force preparation but for program and system as- 
sessment. And currently they are helping us develop a manage- 
ment-training program for our frontline management folks to make 
them more sensitive to some of these societal issues. 

I thank you again for the opportunity to be here this afternoon, 
and would entertain any questions either in writing or orally. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement of Kevin M. Garvey, Community Relations Manager, United 
Pareel Service, Laurel, Maryland 

PATHWAYS TO SUCCESS: The UPS Partnership for Youth in Foster Care 

The UPS Partnership for Youth in Foster Care is a community program facili- 
tated by the Living Classrooms Foundation. The partnership’s objective is to engage 
young people from Maryland’s foster care system in a work and learning experience 
at United Parcel Service (UPS) that expands their opportunities for career and aca- 
demic success in the future. In 1999, the partnership has a goal of transitioning 76 
foster care children to a quality workplace and learning experience. The partners 
work to achieve goals: 

• By preparing youth in foster care for employment through general and UPS- 
specific work readiness training 

• By identif 3 dng qualified and interested youth in foster care, including youth 
from Living Classrooms’ Fresh Start Program, for the UPS opportunity 

• By facilitating the placement of youth in Part-Time positions at UPS’s 
Burtonsville and handover, Maryland facilities. Youth start at $8.50-$9. 50/hour 
with full medical benefits and on-site college courses 

• By scheduling career and academic goal setting sessions with a UPS School-to- 
Work mentor for youth in foster care employed at UPS 

• By maintaining close contact with youth in foster care after hire to best ensure 
their success on the job 

This partnership is unique in the broad scope of the participants (partners). They 
are: United Parcel Service, The Annie E. Casey Foundation, State of Maryland De- 
partment of Human Resources, Bridges to Work, The Glenarden Campus of Oppor- 
tunity, The Living Classrooms Foundation, and Baltimore City, Baltimore County, 
Anne Arundel County, and Prince George’s County Departments of Social Services. 

PATHWAYS TO SUCCESS: Welfare-to-Work 

Welfare to work efforts have been a part of UPS for the past quarter century. We 
have some 40 Welfare to Work programs with local governments and organizations 
in 40 locations across the country. And in 1997 alone, we hired more than 10,000 
former welfare recipients. 

UPS is a founding member of the national The Welfare to Work Partnership, a 
national alliance of businesses engaged in programs which help people leave wel- 
fare. UPS employees also participate on several state and local task forces, which 
develop creative employment and transportation solutions for supporting the success 
of School-and Welfare to Work participants. 

Those jobs pay above-average compensation for entry-level employees. The bene- 
fits package covers the worker’s families and includes full health care coverage, hos- 
pitalization, medical, dental, and vision. In addition, our benefits package includes 
short-term disability, accidental death insurance, life insurance, tuition assistance, 
paid vacations and holidays. 
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We believe in community responsibility. We give our money and our time to char- 
ity, while we know the difference between charity and business. When we hire peo- 
ple — that’s business. And a business-like approach is needed to remove the barriers 
that block increased hiring of welfare recipients. 

President Clinton recently noted that 94 percent of welfare recipients do not have 
automobiles. There’s no doubt about it — this is a major barrier, because most jobs 
are located away from neighborhoods where welfare recipients live. 

Public transportation would seem to be the answer. But a recent Department of 
Transportation study in Boston of welfare recipients and jobs found the following: 
only 14 percent of potential employers could be reached by public transit within an 
hour. . . only 33 percent within 1 and V 2 . hours. . . and just over 50 percent of the 
jobs could even be reached within two hours. I suspect similar situations exist 
around the country. 

The transportation situation cries out for a collaborative effort. We need commu- 
nity activists to cobble together — one by one, community by community — programs 
that address the transportation issue. We need the assistance of community activ- 
ists who build databases and work with local government, labor and business. 

RODNEY CARROLL: UPS Loaned Executive, Welfare-to-Work Partnership 

Let me share the experiences of one of our executives who is on loan to The Wel- 
fare to Work Partnership. His name is Rodney Carroll. In his capacity, Rodney 
reaches out to businesses and encourages them to get involved in Welfare to Work 
initiatives. 

As the former manager of UPS’s air hub in Philadelphia, Rodney knows firsthand 
the challenges and benefits of hiring former welfare recipients. He started that city’s 
program by actively recruiting from local welfare offices. He even organized trans- 
portation for welfare recipients living across the river in Camden, NJ who wanted 
to work at UPS but had no way to get there. The UPS bus system became so heavily 
used that the New Jersey Transit system took over the route and now operates it 
on a full-time basis. 

Through more than 40 Welfare to Work programs across the country, UPS col- 
laborates with government agencies, faith-based groups, and non-profit organiza- 
tions to develop, train and mentor qualified candidates for positions at UPS and 
other area businesses. Since January of 1997, UPS has hired well over 15,000 wel- 
fare recipients. 

Former welfare recipients hired by UPS earn the same pay and benefits as other 
employees holding the same job. They also gain the advantage of working for a com- 
pany that pays above-average compensation for entry-level employees and provides 
an especially strong benefits package. For example, this package covers the worker 
and their family and includes medical, dental, and vision coverage. What’s more, 
there is ample opportunity for advancement, because UPS has a policy of promoting 
from within. 

Susan Miller, UPS Training Supervisor — In Her Own Words 

Susan Miller is an example of someone overcoming enormous obstacles to return 
to the workplace. As the single mother of three small children, Susan knew that 
she wanted to set a good example for them by getting off welfare. She was hired 
by UPS in 1996 as a package sorter and quickly gained the admiration and trust 
of her managers and co-workers. As a result, Susan was promoted to a supervisor 
position. She now trains all new UPS hires in our Atlanta Pleasantdale Hub on how 
to do their jobs quickly and efficiently in order to provide the quality service which 
UPS’s requires. 

In her own words, Susan states: 

“I was on public assistance for almost four years before I started working 
at UPS. Now I am working everyday to make a better life for my children 
and myself. Having a job builds your confidence and your self-esteem, 
which makes you want to do an even better job. My children recognize my 
new confidence and know that it is due to my job at UPS.” 

“I knew one day I would be able to find a job like this. I just didn’t know 
where to start looking. I was introduced to UPS when my mother saw a 
postcard that UPS was hiring. That was over three years ago and I am still 
just as happy to go to work everyday as I was the day I started.” 

“Let me tell you a little about my job at UPS. As a part-time supervisor, 

I receive a good monthly salary and full health care coverage, hospitaliza- 
tion, medical, dental, vision, short-term disability, accidental death insur- 
ance, life insurance, tuition assistance, paid vacations and holidays. One 
thing you might not know is my family is covered under UPS benefits as 
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well. I no longer have to worry about how I’ll afford to send my children 
to the doctor when they get sick.” 

“Contrary to popular belief, welfare recipients want to work. They are re- 
sponsible people who, if given the right opportunity, will be committed em- 
ployees. They want to provide a better life for their families. They want to 
take home a paycheck every week. But, they need jobs that can provide 
good wages and benefits that do not make them question their decision to 
get off public assistance.” 

“When I started working at UPS I had a lot of questions. Questions about 
the job, transportation, childcare and my future at the company. As I have 
grown with the company, my supervisors have been very supportive and 
have taught me a lot. It is very important for employers to provide re- 
sources to employees hired off welfare so that they do not get frustrated 
and quit. Sometimes just knowing there is someone you can go to who will 
answer your questions and be on your side is the difference between failure 
and success.” 

“I work hard everyday for my children. They are the future. I want my 
kids to know that their mom worked as hard as she could to make a better 
life for them. I hope that I can offer my life challenges as an example to 
others that you can make life better off of welfare. It is hard in the begin- 
ning, but encouragement and motivation is the key to a new, successful 
life.” 


PATHWAYS TO SUCCESS: School-to-Work 

American businesses have learned firsthand that many young people leave high 
school — and college — ill prepared for jobs. Some don’t have even the basic skills they 
need to become viable employees. School-to-work programs are helping to close the 
gap between skills students have when they leave high school and the skills they 
need to keep up in today’s changing workforce. 

UPS became a partner in the School to Work initiative because it adds very real 
business value to our company. 

Because of our ever-growing need for part-time workers, we have actively partici- 
pated in programs to bring students and young people into our workforce for more 
than 25 years. Those early initiatives weren’t called “School to Work,” and weren’t 
aimed necessarily at high school seniors, but the concept was similar. 

The School-to-Work initiative provides many young people their first exposure to 
the workplace and their first opportunity to tackle the challenges of work. Interact- 
ing with successful adults in the workplace gives students a vivid picture of many 
exciting career paths. High school students who never thought they could finish 
school suddenly have a reason to learn. Many are inspired to pursue advanced de- 
grees. 

Programs like this ease the transition between school and work for all students, 
but especially for at-risk and economically disadvantaged students. Young people 
who have never seen an adult go to work are able to connect learning with “real- 
life” working experiences. And most importantly, they also gain responsibility, self- 
esteem, and a sense of accomplishment. How else do we know the School-to-Work 
program is working? 

Numbers tell part of the story. We hired 1,169 high school seniors at the begin- 
ning of the 1997/1998 academic year. Only 91 have dropped out — that’s a retention 
rate of nearly 93 percent. And a total of 36 students have been promoted to part- 
time supervisors in the various locations where the programs operate. 

Next fall the numbers will be even larger. In Chicago, the program began in 1997 
with 30 students. Now we have more than 200. 

In Louisville — where seniors work at the UPS Air Operation facility during the 
daytime — it has also been successful in attracting students even though it has the 
most stringent guidelines. In the fall of 1996, the Louisville School-to-Work program 
began with about 60 students. In the fall of 1998, it will have 300 students partici- 
pating — and they were chosen from more than 500 interviewees. 

Another proof of success is that the number of those students who maintain a bet- 
ter than C average has also increased steadily in all of our locations 

School-to-work students have been some of our best — and most motivated — em- 
ployees. We also find these students have less absenteeism and tardiness compared 
to other employees — and they are more safety conscious — a very important factor for 
us. All of these things have a direct impact on us and our ability to be a successful 
company. 
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The official School to Work program is aimed at high school seniors, but UPS’s 
efforts have gone beyond the official definition. Innovative partnerships are allowing 
us to take school-to-work concept beyond high school graduation. 

An excellent example of what partnerships can do will happen when our new Hub 
2000 opens in Louisville. We will be faced with a critical shortage of part-time work- 
ers when the Hub opens. That problem is being solved through partnerships with 
the University of Louisville, several other community colleges and with local and 
state governments. 

The “Hub of the Future” will double the capacity of UPS’s current Louisville facil- 
ity and it will require an additional 6,000 workers. UPS worked with Kentucky’s 
leaders in education, business and government to come up with a plan to attract 
new part-time workers in an overwhelmingly tight job market. 

Some of our current School-to-Work students in Louisville will find they can go 
to college full time, while they continue their UPS job and employment with full 
benefits. They may even want to live in the specially designed dormitory, which will 
cater to students who work and take classes at night and have to sleep during the 
day. 

If School and Welfare-to-Work programs are going to succeed, community partner- 
ships will be even more important — just like they were for us in Louisville for the 
Hub 2000 project. Government, non-profits, business and education each have a spe- 
cific role to play. 

Government should provide the public funding to match the private corporate and 
foundation funding for successful non-profit organizations. Also, government must 
be more supportive in the area of transportation and public facilities, which only 
they can make available. 

Educational institutions should teach employability skills and ease the transition 
to work. They should also provide: 

• Flexible scheduling 

• Academic credit for work experience 

• Counselors for transition 

• On-site instructors (teachers) where applicable 

• Internships 

• Recognition of School-to-Work graduates 

• Collaborative links with business 

And, of course, businesses must provide good jobs and on-the-job training. 

We believe the success of School-to-Work programs will continue to depend upon 
partnerships with key community players including government agencies, educators, 
non-profit organizations and businesses. 

UPS’s School to Work programs incorporate classroom training and real world 
work experience to help students successfully transition from high school or college 
to employment. These programs not only provide students with essential skills for 
job success and help boost self-esteem; their contributions to a productive work force 
in turn benefit their surrounding community. School to Work programs are coordi- 
nated in partnership with government agencies, non-profit organizations, local 
school systems, and institutions of higher education. 

UPS’s School to Work programs operate in Chicago, Dallas, Louisville, Ky. and 
Washington, D.C. The programs provide students 17 and older with the opportunity 
to earn college credit while working part-time at UPS. Many students involved in 
the program graduate from high school with three or more college courses already 
under their belt plus experience at one of the country’s top corporations. And, 
should they choose to go to college, UPS has a tuition assistance program for which 
they may be able to qualify if they continue to work part-time at the company. 

UPS’s newest School to Work program began in September 1998 in Louisville, 
Ky., the headquarters for the company’s air operations. While Louisville continues 
to have its traditional School to Work program for high school students, it has also 
launched Metropolitan College, a ground breaking program for college students. 

A result of combined efforts by UPS, the state of Kentucky and three area col- 
leges, Metropolitan College offers students part-time employment at UPS and eligi- 
bility for free college tuition. Metropolitan students earn competitive wages and full 
employee benefits; work shifts are scheduled to accommodate da 3 d;ime classes. 

In all UPS School to Work programs, students are assigned a UPS mentor who 
is responsible for monitoring their progress in school and work. Those who excel in 
school are rewarded with incentive programs. “We offer advice to students and try 
to show them the correct way to balance their responsibilities,” said Melissa Smith, 
a mentor in the Louisville facility. “We don’t solve their problems for them. We just 
give them the tools they can use to help themselves.” 
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CONCLUSION 

If Congress chooses to allocate additional funding to support transitional training 
for foster care children, we urge you to stream the funding to civic organizations 
that have the ability to impact the foster care population. 

I believe effective civic organizations will be those that can provide one-stop solu- 
tions that overcome an employer’s reservations about hiring someone through 
School-to-Work, from welfare or foster care programs. For example, in Maryland, 
the Workforce Services Corporation formerly known as the Prince George’s Private 
Industry Council, is setting the standard for providing solutions to difficult-to-serve 
populations. 

Another example is a local private non-profit called The Living Classrooms Foun- 
dation located in downtown Baltimore. The Foundation has extensive experience de- 
veloping and implementing educational interventions for disadvantaged and at-risk 
youth. They serve over 50,000 students per year. The UPS Foster Care initiative 
relies heavily on this organization for workforce preparation, program assessment, 
and development of management training programs. 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide testimony regarding the “Challenges 
Confronting Older Children Leaving Foster Care.” 


Thank you, Madam Chair, Congressman Cardin. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Garvey. That was extremely interesting and I commend UPS on 
their leadership. 

Mr. Pinto, it is a pleasure to have you. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM PINTO, ADOLESCENT SERVICES CO- 
ORDINATOR, DEPARTMENT OF CHILDREN AND FAMILIES, 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

Mr. Pinto. Good afternoon. Chairman Johnson, Rep. Cardin, and 
the distinguished Members of the House Ways and Means Sub- 
committee on Human Resources. My name is Bill Pinto and I am 
the adolescent services coordinator for the Connecticut Department 
of Children and Families. I am a social worker with over 20 years 
experience in child welfare. 

I started out as a protective service worker, children’s protective 
service worker in the city of Hartford, serving gang-involved youth 
and older youth in out-of-home care, and for the past 10 years I 
have been developing Connecticut’s Independent Living Program. 
In addition to my State hats, I am also one of the founders and 
past presidents of the National Independent Living Association, 
which is now comprised of over 200 members nationwide. 

To me, the story about independent living in the United States 
is one of tragedy and triumph. The tragedy is that far too often 
graduates of the American child welfare system become America’s 
homeless, prisoners, public-assistance recipients, and psychiatric 
patients. What little research there is on the outcomes of foster 
care graduates has produced startling and depressing data. 

What is more depressing is that numbers have not changed in 
the last 15 years. The research shows that only half complete high 
school, less than half are employed, 38 percent maintain a job for 
over a year, 60 percent of the women have at least one child, 25 
percent of the males spend time in prison, 25 percent are homeless 
at least one night, only 17 percent are completely self-supporting, 
and most experience high levels of depression and discouragement. 
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Furthermore, over half of the foster care graduates say no one 
helped them make plans for being on their own. The focus in the 
child welfare system has heen on protecting and finding permanent 
living arrangements for children. Sadly, it has neglected providing 
youth with the services they need to acquire the social, emotional, 
and basic life skills necessary for the transition to adulthood and 
independence. 

For most young people in America, leaving one’s home to be on 
your own means voluntarily giving up the security of the family. 
You leave when emotionally and economically ready for independ- 
ence. The move coincides with a positive event, such as getting 
married or landing that first big job. When setting up the first 
apartment, mom has saved silverware and dishes. Aunt Millie has 
tire pullout couch in the basement, and dad may put a fresh coat 
of paint on the walls. 

Most importantly, underneath it all, is the security of knowing 
that if it doesn’t work out you can always go back home. 

And don’t all the parents of young adults in this room know that 
they often end up back at our front door. It is vastly different for 
kids that have grown up in foster care. 

In foster care, you exit the system or you pass from care. You 
leave the custody of the child welfare system because you have 
reached that statutory age for release, that magical, mystical age 
of 18. You are off on your own, ready or not, expected to enter the 
community life and self-sufficiency without the aid of a family or 
a social service delivery system. 

Young people in out-of-home care who frequently faced abuse, ne- 
glect, and rejection, often have a weak sense of identity. They are 
less resilient and less confident in their abilities. Not only must 
they face independence in this fragile state, but they usually face 
it alone. 

The triumph part of the independent living story describes what 
is possible when you support these young people. They have the po- 
tential; they need the skills, the guidance, and the assistance. 

In Connecticut, we have seen the positive results of an Independ- 
ent Living Program that supports our youth before and after they 
move out on their own. We offer a continuum of services from life- 
skills-in-education training, transitional-living programs, sub- 
sidized-apartment programs, and after-care services. 

You heard from Reggie Rollins, a 21-year-old from Stamford, 
Connecticut, one of our many shining stars. Reggie’s life, as with 
our other youth, has not been easy by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, and his journey to independence has not been smooth, but 
Reggie is making it. 

While Reggie deserves the lion’s share of the credit, I must mod- 
estly acknowledge that our Independent Living Program has been 
with him all along the way. When Reggie turned 21 last month, we 
did not say you are on your own now, good luck. 

Reggie continues to live in a subsidized apartment and will com- 
plete this educational year. This is only because the Connecticut 
Department of Children and Families commissioner, Kristine 
Ragaglia, made a commitment to help our young adults like Reggie 
until they complete their college education. 

She believes it is only right. 
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My goal is for all States in the country to adopt the supports for 
older youth that we have in Connecticut. That is why I am urging 
the Federal Government to mandate that States provide a contin- 
uum of independent living services. That continuum should include 
community-based life skills, education, and training for youth in 
foster and kinship care, transitional group homes and apartments 
for young people who need 24-hour structure and supervision, 
which can provide intensive follow-up in areas of life skills, health, 
mental health, education, and vocation. 

Subsidized, supervised community housing options to enable 
young people to live on their own but with continuous support and 
assistence with budgeting and other issues. 

As my friend and colleague, Marc Croner, says, independent liv- 
ing without an apartment is like a driver’s license without a car. 

And finally, after care, a network of community-based helpers to 
provide assistance as youth transition to a productive community 
life. These services should emanate from a comprehensive treat- 
ment plan developed with youth, based on their individual 
strengths and needs. The plan should prepare for the young per- 
son’s transition to the community, should manage that transition, 
and provide follow-up after the transition. 

I have spoken to the board of directors of NILA and other col- 
leagues around the country to gain their insight on the core ele- 
ments necessary for the Independent Living Program. Many of 
these components are covered in H.R. 671. They are as follows: 

The recommended changes in Title IV-E will provide States not 
providing services to youth past age 18 an incentive to do so, and 
will reward the States that have dedicated State funds to inde- 
pendent living maintenance programs for young people up to age 
21. 

It addresses the issue of assets allowable to foster care youth. 
Most Independent Living Programs allow participants to have sav- 
ings plans which promote savings and investment and also provide 
program graduates with an adequate nest egg to begin life on their 
own. 

ILP graduates who have contributed to personal savings plans 
should not be penalized by becoming ineligible for title XIX and 
other social services. 

And finally, the bill also contains a much needed plan to promote 
collaboration within Federal agencies to promote the Independent 
Living Program. 

In addition to support for H.R. 671, there is also consensus for 
four other areas. One, lowering the eligible age for independent liv- 
ing services from age 16 to 14. Age 16 is too late. The earlier the 
young person becomes involved in an independent living prepara- 
tion and specialized case management services, the more positive 
the outcome. 

Two, providing incentives to States that allow youth to leave vol- 
untarily at age 18 to re-enter the system if requested by the young 
person anytime prior to the age of 21. 

Third, promoting positive youth development in Independent Liv- 
ing Programs, especially youth-empowerment and youth-adult part- 
nership. Rewards and incentives should be provided to States that 
have developed local and statewide youth advisory boards. 
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In Connecticut, our youth advisory board has been invaluable in 
giving upper management, including the commissioner, ideas for 
better serving our teens in care. 

And finally, funding for research and evaluation. For the Inde- 
pendent Living Program to progress effectively, we must under- 
stand where we are and learn from the graduates of our services, 
how to plan for the future. 

In closing, I want to remember a young man named Willie Palm- 
er. The case of Willie Palmer v. Mario Cuomo was the genesis of 
the national independent living movement. We need to remember 
his tragic life, how he was found out on the street with no more 
than his State suitcase, that plastic garbage bag carrying his few 
possessions. And how he died a violent death on the streets trying 
to stay alive. 

We must never forget the Willie Palmers. At the same time, we 
must remember with the right support, preparation, and opportuni- 
ties, we will see more young adults like Reggie Rollins go on to 
take their rightful place in society. These young people have suf- 
fered enough. We need to make sure that they are not victimized 
by the system established to provide their care. 

In Connecticut, we have seen first-hand the success that these 
young people can achieve when given the support they need. We 
can help them turn their lives from tragedy to triumph. It is only 
right. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement of William Pinto, Adolescent Services Coordinator, Department 
of Children and Families, Hartford, Connecticut 

Good afternoon Congresswoman Johnson, Representative Cardin and distin- 
guished members of the House Ways and Means’ Subcommittee on Human Re- 
sources. My name is Bill Pinto and I am the Adolescent Services Coordinator for 
the Connecticut Department of Children and Families. 1 am a social worker with 
over 20 years experience in child welfare. Ten years were spent as a child protective 
services worker in the city of Hartford, serving gang-involved youth and older youth 
in out-of-home care. For the past 10 years, I have been developing Connecticut’s 
Independent Living Program (ILP). I am also one of the founders and past presi- 
dents of the National Independent Living Association (NILA), which is now com- 
prised of over 200 members nationwide. 

To me, the story of Independent Living in the United States is one of ‘tragedy 
and triumph.’ The tragedy is that, far too often, graduates of the American child 
welfare system become America’s homeless, prisoners, public assistance recipients, 
and psychiatric patients. 

what little research there is on the outcomes for foster care graduates has pro- 
duced startling and depressing data. What is more depressing is that the numbers 
have not changed in the last 15 years. The research shows that: 

• only half complete high school; 

• less than half are employed; 

• 38% maintain a job for over a year; 

• 60% of the women have at least one child; 

• 25% of the males spend time in prison; 

• 25% are homeless at least one night; 

• only 17% are completely self supporting; and 

• most experience high levels of depression and discouragement. 

Furthermore, over half of foster care grads say no one helped them make plans 

for being on their own. 

The focus in the child welfare system has been on protecting and finding perma- 
nent living arrangements for children. Sadly, it has neglected providing youth with 
services they need to acquire the social, emotional, and basic life skills necessary 
for the transition to adulthood and independence. 
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For most young people in America, leaving one’s home to be on your own means 
voluntarily giving up the security of the family. You leave when emotionally and 
economically ready for independence. The move out coincides with a positive event, 
such as getting married or landing that first big job. When setting up the first 
apartment, Mom has saved silverware and dishes, Aunt Millie has that pull-out 
couch in the basement, and Dad may put a fresh coat of paint on the walls. Most 
importantly, underneath it all is the security of knowing that if it doesn’t work out, 
you can always go back home. (And don’t all the parents of young adults in this 
room know that they often end up back at our front door?) 

It’s a vastly different story for kids who have grown up in foster care. In foster 
care, you “exit” the system or you “pass” from care. You leave the care or custody 
of the child welfare system because you have reached the statutory age for release, 
the magical age of 18. You’re off on your own, ready or not, expected to enter com- 
munity life and self-sufficiency without the aid of a family or social service system. 
Young people in out-of-home care who have frequently faced abuse, neglect and re- 
jection, often have a weak sense of identity. They are less resilient and less con- 
fident in their abilities. Not only must they face independence in this fragile state, 
but they usually face it alone. 

The ‘triumph’ part of the Independent Living story describes what is possible 
when you support these young people. They have the potential. They need the skills, 
the guidance, the assistance. In Connecticut, we have seen the positive results of 
an Independent Living Program that supports our youth before and after they move 
out on their own. We offer a continuum of services, from life skills and educational 
training, transitional living programs and subsidized apartment programs, and 
aftercare services. 

You will hear from Reggie Rollins, a 21-year-old from Stamford, Connecticut — one 
of our many ‘shining stars.’ Reggie’s life, as with our other youth, has not been easy, 
by any stretch of the imagination. And his journey to independence has not been 
smooth. But, he is making it. While Reggie deserves the lion’s share of that credit, 
I must modestly acknowledge that our Independent Living Program has been with 
him all along the way. When Reggie turned 21 last month, we did not say, you’re 
on your own now, good luck. Reggie continues to live in a subsidized apartment and 
will complete this educational year. This is only because the Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Children and Families’ Commissioner, Kristine Ragaglia, made a commit- 
ment to help our young adults, like Reggie, until they complete their college edu- 
cation. She believes it’s only right. 

My goal is for all states in the country to adopt the supports for older youth that 
we have in Connecticut. That is why I am urging the federal government to man- 
date that states provide a continuum of independent living services. The continuum 
should include: 

• community based life skills education and training for youth in foster and kin- 
ship care; 

• transitional living group homes and apartments for young people who need 24- 
hour structure and supervision, which can provide intensive follow-up in areas of 
life skills, health, mental health, education, and vocation; 

• subsidized / supervised community housing options to enable young people to live 
on their own, but with continuous support and assistance with budgeting and other 
issues. As my friend and colleague Mark Kroner says, “Independent Living without 
an apartment is like a driver’s license without a car;” and 

• aftercare — a network of community based helpers to provide assistance as youth 
transition to a productive community life. 

These services should emanate from a comprehensive treatment plan developed 
with youth, based on their individual strengths and needs. The plan should prepare 
for tbe young person’s transition to the community, manage that transition, and 
provide follow-up afterward. 

I have spoken to the Board of Directors of NILA and other colleagues around the 
country to gain their insight on the core elements necessary for the Independent 
Living Program. Many of these components are covered in H.R. 671. They are as 
follows. 

• The recommended changes in Title IV-E will provide states not providing serv- 
ices to youth past age 18 an incentive to do so and will reward the states that have 
dedicated funds to Independent Living maintenance programs for young people to 
age 21. 

• It addresses the issue of assets allowable to foster care youth. Most Independent 
Living Programs allow participants to have savings plans which promote savings 
and investment, and also provide program graduates with an adequate nest egg to 
begin life on their own. ILP graduates who contribute to a personal savings plan 
should not be penalized by becoming ineligible for Title XIX or other social services. 
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• This bill also contains a much-needed plan to promote collaboration within fed- 
eral agencies to promote Independent Living. 

In addition to support for H.R. 671, there is also consensus on four other areas: 

• lowering the eligible age for Independent Living services from age 16 to 14. Age 
16 is too late. The earlier the young person becomes involved in independent living 
preparation and specialized case management services, the more positive the out- 
comes. 

• providing incentives to states that allow youth who leave voluntarily at age 18 
to re-enter the system if requested by the young person any time prior to age 21. 

• promoting positive youth development in independent living programs, espe- 
cially youth empowerment and youth/adult partnership. Rewards/incentives should 
be provided to states that have developed local and statewide youth advisory boards. 
In Connecticut, our Youth Advisory Board has been invaluable in giving upper man- 
agement, including the Commissioner, ideas for better serving our teens in care. 

• funding for research and evaluation. For the Independent Living Program to 
progress effectively, we must understand where we are and learn from the grad- 
uates of our services how to plan for the future. 

In closing, I want to remember a young man named Willie Palmer. The case of 
“Willie Palmer vs. Mario Cuomo” was the genesis of the national Independent Liv- 
ing movement. We need to remember his tragic life — how he was found with no 
more than his ‘state suitcase’ (the plastic garbage bag that carried his few posses- 
sions), and how he died a violent death on the streets tr 3 dng to stay alive. We must 
never forget the Willie Palmers. At the same time, we must remember that with 
the right support, preparation and opportunities, we will see more young adults like 
Reggie Rollins go on to take their rightful place in society. 

These young people have suffered enough. We need to make sure that they are 
not victimized by the system established to provide their care. In Connecticut, we 
have seen first-hand the success these young people can achieve when given the 
support they need. We can help them turn their lives from tragedy to triumph. It’s 
only right. 

Thank you. 


Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Pinto. 

Mr. Young. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM YOUNG, COMMISSIONER, VERMONT 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICES, 
ON BEHALF OF AMERICAN PUBLIC HUMAN SERVICES 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Young. Madam Chairman, Congressman Cardin, good after- 
noon. My name is William Young. I am the commissioner of the 
Department of Social and Rehabilitation Services in Vermont, the 
State’s child protection agency and also here on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Public Human Services Association to talk about the issue of 
preparing older children leaving foster care for adult life. 

I want to begin by thanking you both for your interest in these 
issues, and I know. Chairman Johnson, that for you child welfare 
is a matter of longstanding concern. And I applaud you both for 
your interest in this important issue. 

Children leaving custody are particularly vulnerable. Unlike 
some people, who left loving but poor families and went out on 
their own at age 18 and succeeded, these children often have little 
or no resources. They may not have a family that cares or is willing 
to offer any kind of support for them, and often carry a tremendous 
weight of personal pain and loss as a result of sometimes horren- 
dous histories of child abuse, histories that some of us may have 
in this room, but most, gratefully, do not. 
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In my own State of Vermont, we refer all youth in custody be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 21 to regional coordinators, who, after an 
initial screening, provide such services as independent living prepa- 
ration classes, assistance in employment exploration, finding and 
maintaining housing, and accessing community services, including 
substance abuse and mental health counseling. 

There are also opportunities for community participation through 
service projects on such activities as local and a teen advisory 
board that give these youth a direct line of communication with 
me. We try to use all available existing services and programs, but 
we are not able to meet the needs of each youth who requires help. 

Why do we think this kind of assistance is necessary and impor- 
tant? Aside from the obvious reason, it helps to create capacity for 
economic self-sufficiency rather than welfare-dependence, and suc- 
cessful citizenship, rather than involvement with corrections and 
child-protection systems as an adult. 

There is not a one-size-fits-all solution. In Vermont, we have 
made significant progress in many areas of social well-being on out- 
comes, engaging local communities in planning and developing spe- 
cific programs to achieve those outcomes and providing flexible fis- 
cal support. This approach, which I would recommend to you as a 
model, would target badly needed Federal investments on the out- 
comes you desire for these children. 

Give the States and local communities the flexibility required to 
design effective services, provide feedback that allows for change to 
occur if services in a given area are not delivering, and require ac- 
countability for achieving the desired outcomes. 

As an example, and I know you have a chart, I think. This ap- 
proach has resulted in a record 31-percent decline in child abuse 
in Vermont since 1992. Even more impressively, a 62-percent de- 
cline in child sexual-abuse victims, and a 43-percent decline in 
physical-abuse victims between the ages of zero to 6. 

An effort to address the unmet needs of very high-risk young 
people leaving custody doesn’t, of course, take place in a vacuum. 
Child welfare today is at a crossroads with States struggling to pro- 
vide to all children and families, early identification and services 
to those who need it, and child protection services where it is nec- 
essary to assure child safety, permanency, and well-being. 

We are implementing the Adoption and Safe Families Act and 
the additional requirements it imposes, the Court improvement 
project efforts, efforts to improve our adoption systems, and many 
others. It is a daunting task, but it is a task that we welcome. We 
believe that we are producing results, but it is clear that we need 
assistance and a sound partnership with the Federal Government. 

The needs of the children sometimes outstrip our capacity to re- 
spond. We believe that it is vital to maintain the existing entitle- 
ment structure for IV-E but strongly support additional flexibility 
within that structure to target resources where they need to go. 

We understand the constraints you are under to meet tight budg- 
et caps. However, we would unfortunately have to oppose any legis- 
lation that uses the TANF for social services block grants or the 
repeal of the child-support, hold-harmless provision or match rates 
as funding sources. The association has convened a work group to 
develop recommendations regarding changes in Federal child wel- 
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fare financing tied to flexibility, capacity and outcomes. And we do 
look forward to sharing those recommendations with you in the 
near future. 

We are deeply appreciative of the Subcommittee’s interest and 
the interest on the part of you both, particularly in that vulnerable 
group of young people leaving custody for adult life. If they are par- 
ticularly at risk, they also possess a characteristic common to chil- 
dren the world over, and that is the capacity to rise above tragedy 
and to succeed. 

And in closing. Madam Chairman and Congressman Cardin, I 
guess I would just say, I do personally and strongly believe that in 
their success lies a real nugget of hope for all of us in this society, 
and in their failure and our failure, if we don’t correct it, I think 
lies some very destructive seeds for this Nation. 

And so I applaud both of you for your leadership and interest in 
this area, and we look forward to working with you as an associa- 
tion and developing speciflc policy and funding proposals to address 
these needs. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement of William Young, Commissioner, Vermont Department of Soeial 

and Rehabilitation Services, on behalf of American Public Human 

Services Association 

Madam Chairman, Congressman Cardin, members of the Committee, good after- 
noon. My name is William Young. 1 am the Commissioner of the Vermont Depart- 
ment of Social and Rehabilitation Services, the state’s child protection agency. 1 am 
also here today on behalf of the American Public Human Services Association to 
talk about the issue of preparing older children leaving foster care for adult life. 

APHSA is a bipartisan organization of public human service agencies and individ- 
uals concerned with human service policy and its delivery. 

I want to begin by thanking Chairman Johnson and Congressman Cardin for 
their interest in these issues. 1 know that for many of you, including Chairman 
Johnson, child welfare is a matter of long-standing concern. 

Children leaving custody are particularly vulnerable. Unlike some of the people 
who may be in this room who went out on their own at age 18 and were successful, 
these children often have little or no resources, may not have a family that cares 
or is willing to offer any kind of support to them, and often carry a tremendous 
weight of personal pain and loss as a result of sometimes horrendous histories of 
child abuse — histories that some of us may have but most do not. 

In my own State of Vermont we refer all youth in custody between the ages of 
15 and 21 to regional Transitional Services Coordinators who, after an initial 
screening, provide such services as independent living preparation classes, assist- 
ance in vocational exploration, finding and maintaining housing, and accessing com- 
munity services, including substance abuse and mental health counseling. There are 
also opportunities for community participation through service projects and such ac- 
tivities as local and a state-wide Youth Advisory Board, which give these youth a 
direct line of communication with me. 

We try to use all available existing services and programs, but we are not able 
to meet the needs of each child who requires help. 

Why do we think this kind of assistance is necessary and important? It helps to 
create capacity for economic self sufficiency rather than welfare dependence and 
successful citizenship rather than involvement with the Corrections and Child Pro- 
tection systems as an adult. 

There is not a “one size fits all” solution. In Vermont we have made significant 
progress in many areas of social well being by focusing on outcomes, engaging local 
communities in planning and developing specific programs to achieve the outcomes, 
and providing flexible fiscal support. 

This approach, which I would recommend to you as a model, would target badly 
needed additional federal investments on the outcomes you desire for these children, 
give the States and local communities the flexibility required to design effective 
services, provide feedback that allows for change to occur if services in an area are 
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not delivering the desired results, and require accountability for achieving the de- 
sired outcomes. 

As an example, this approach has resulted in a record 31% decline in child abuse 
in Vermont since 1992. Even more impressive is the 62% decline in sexual abuse 
victims between the ages of 0 to 6, and the 43% decline in physical abuse victims 
0 - 6 . 

This effort to address the unmet needs of a very high-risk group of young people 
does not take place in a vacuum. Child Welfare today is at a crossroads, with States 
struggling to provide support to all children and families, early identification and 
services to those who need it, and child protection services where it is necessary to 
assure child safety, permanency and well-being. We are implementing the Adoption 
and Safe Families Act and the additional requirements it imposes, the Court im- 
provement efforts, and the need to improve our adoption systems. 

It is a daunting task, but one that we welcome. We believe that we are producing 
results, but it is clear that we need assistance and a sound partnership with the 
federal government. The needs of the children sometimes outstrip our capacity to 
respond. 

We believe that it is vital to maintain the existing entitlement structure for IVE, 
but strongly support additional flexibility within that structure to target resources 
where they need to go. 

Madam Chairman, we understand the constraints this subcommittee and the Con- 
gress are under to meet the tight budget caps set in the Balanced Budget Act of 
1997. We understand the initiatives we have been discussing will require a commit- 
ment of new federal resources. However, we urge the subcommittee not to reduce 
current or future federal support for critical human service programs to fund this 
new initiative. For example, if any reductions in the TANF or Social Services Block 
Grants or the repeal of the child support hold harmless provision or match rates 
are use as funding sources, then APHSA would be in the unfortunate position of 
opposing this legislation. 

Over a year ago the Association convened a Work Group of state human service 
administrators and state and local child welfare directors to develop recommenda- 
tions regarding changes in federal child welfare financing tied to flexibility, capacity 
and outcomes. We look forward to sharing those recommendations with you in the 
near future as they are finalized. 

We are deeply appreciative of the Committee’s interest in that particularly vulner- 
able group of young people leaving custody for adult life. If they are particularly at 
risk, they also possess a characteristic common to children the world over: the ca- 
pacity to rise above tragedy and to succeed. 

And we look forward to working with you to develop specific policy and funding 
proposals to address this issue. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Well, first of all, let me say 
we do look forward to the results of your working group thinking 
through on the issue of flexibility, capacity, and outcome. I got in- 
volved in this in part many, many years ago as the chairman of 
the child guidance clinic in my little community. And so I, as a 
State senator, visited many, many of the facilities that provide 
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services to our children, both child protective services and services 
for delinquent youth. 

And I introduced the first bill to provide parent aid in Connecti- 
cut. But the system has been very, very slow to be able to look at 
prevention, to be able to look at integration, to be able to take a 
holistic approach. And, indeed, as I have listened to you and the 
young people today, it is really quite staggering that we have now 
come so far in welfare reform, and looking at the plight of a woman 
on welfare and how right the decision was to make her stay on wel- 
fare if she couldn’t get health care for her children any other way. 
And now how we have changed that, how we have focused services 
and broadened the network to support transition. 

And a number of us are working on a bill — we passed it out of 
Ways and Means last year, we are going to improve it this year. 
It looks at disabled people and the need for them to get back in 
the program if they need help, the need for them to be able to re- 
tain health services while they get out there and start working 
until they get a job that has health services. 

And indeed, it is really quite astounding how we have failed to 
understand the enormity of the challenge of becoming fully on your 
own from 1 day to the next at age 18. So we do take the testimony 
that we have heard here very seriously. In my past years on this 
Subcommittee, when I was first on it 6 years ago, I don’t think we 
ever had — Ron and I were trying to remember — we may have in- 
cluded independent living as a part of a hearing, but I don’t think 
we have ever had an entire hearing on the Independent Living Pro- 
gram. 

And I think this is the right time. We just know so much more 
about how to support realistically and how to help. But I do think 
that the issue of the younger people needs to be addressed; years 
ago Bill knows we have talked about this program for a long time, 
and in visiting it, they would say to me, “But my sister needs to 
be in this, no, my younger brother.” And we really do need to take 
a whole different attitude because these kids whether they are 10, 
11, or 12 , are going to face a whole different imperative at 18 than 
any child that I ever raised, or any child, frankly, I ever knew. 

So I think we really have got to think through how do we pre- 
pare them for independence at 18 when our society doesn’t do so. 
So you have given us a lot of good suggestions and really a lot of 
good information. 

I did want to mention two things — get your input on two things. 
First of all, it does seem to me, that we are doing these kids a ter- 
rible disservice not to really focus to some extent on this sort of life 
skills business at 14, so by 16 they get a part-time job and we work 
with them through that interview. Not many hours a week, but a 
few hours a week because, for their education, that is every bit as 
important as getting their high school certificate, to know how to 
succeed in earning money. 

And, many kids start working part-time at 16, but they don’t 
have any guidance in finding a job that might look good on their 
resume or that they can learn from that has skills that are applica- 
ble. So I think we should be rethinking what the goal of independ- 
ent living is along the way, not interfering with school, but com- 
plementing it. 
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And then the other thing I do want to bring up is your experi- 
ence with key relationships. You know, the literature is very clear 
that a key relationship can make all the difference. So is there any 
way in your experience as administrators that, you could assign 
primarily more seasoned workers to this. A worker would be in 
contact with a person from age 14 and would be their key person. 

When I visited a group called the Bridge, over Christmas, one of 
the kids said to me, “Why can’t we choose our foster families?” 

Well, it is not a bad question actually. Not a bad question at all. 
So if you can foster that relationship of interviewing and choice, 
working with that worker, and then you have the same worker all 
the way through, and life skills as a part of it, and job readiness, 
and job experience, you know, the whole thing, then that person is 
your person till 21 . 

So we just have to create continuity and a breadth of support 
that we just haven’t even been thinking about. 

So those issues of younger kids, of key relationships, of the role 
of work are all things I will certainly have on my mind as we go 
forward. 

I am going to yield to my colleague, Mr. Cardin, because it is 
late, and we will give you each a chance for any comments you 
want. 

Mr. Cardin. Well, let me first just agree with the Chairman’s ob- 
servations. I think you have stated it well, and we are certainly 
going to work together on these issues. 

Mr. Garvey, I particularly appreciate you mentioning the Living 
Classrooms, quite a resource we have in Maryland, which has 
grown dramatically over the last several years, starting basically 
from scratch just a few years ago. And the number of clientele that 
they reach every year is amazing. 

I hadn’t thought about its role in foster care, for children coming 
out of foster care. And I appreciate your bringing that connection. 
I have also visited UPS and seen what you have done first-hand, 
and congratulate you for your corporate citizenship in working with 
us. We need more of that. 

It just seems, as I listen to all of your testimonies, that there is 
a common theme here. And that is that children reaching the age 
of 18 need skills in order to be independent, and that we need to 
work with them to get those skills as early as possible. But even 
if we are very successful, for most children reaching the age of 18, 
they are still going to need some assistance for their housing. They 
are going to need some help. They are going to need some protected 
environment, some assistance to be able to become successful, even 
if they have the skills already. 

So that we need to have a more aggressive program. Now you 
have mentioned many programs in your States because of State 
initiatives or private initiatives or your ability to go get money 
from HUD, which I think is marvelous. I will have to encourage my 
State of Maryland to be more aggressive in that area. I am going 
to go back and talk to them. 

And also I just really wanted to emphasize the point that Mr. 
Young and, I know, Ms. Nixon with the Child Welfare League, 
have been very vocal on, and that is there are a lot of related 
issues here, and one of them is the commitment we made to you 
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in TANF on funding. And that if we start to cut back on that com- 
mitment, it is going to make it more difficult for your budgets to 
be able to deal with protecting children. So we shouldn’t be misled 
to think that if we make progress here, we had better not lose 
progress in other areas in order to have the financial wherewithal 
for our States to be able to provide these types of help. 

Mr. Pinto, you have given us some good suggestions on improve- 
ments that we could make on the initiatives. I hadn’t thought of 
some of the additional points that you made, I just really wanted 
to compliment you on that. 

And let me throw on the table two areas that we haven’t talked 
too much about. One is that in the legislation that I propose, we 
expand the tax credits for employers to make it easier for foster 
children to have job opportunities. That hasn’t really been talked 
about much today. And second, some of you have alluded to sav- 
ings; the legislation would increase the eligibility for children to be 
able to save more from $1,000 to $10,000 and not lose their Title 
IV-E eligibility, you may want to just comment whether either of 
those tools that are allowing children to save more or the tax cred- 
its could be useful in helping you place children in independent cir- 
cumstances. 

Ms. Nixon. Chairman Johnson, I think you have really, really hit 
on a key concept when you said something about continuity. And 
I think that is another theme that has run through everything that 
has been said here today, that there needs to be continuity for 
young people as they approach adulthood in their ability to make 
connections with adults that care about them, and connections to 
the world of work, and connections to education that allow them to 
achieve an educational goal. 

When we talk about housing, there needs to be continuity. Young 
people need to have the ability to move from a foster home or a 
group home to an apartment program, to a community program 
and have flexibility in the amount of supervision, according to what 
they need, and the amount of support that they need. 

Absolutely, I think that tax credit is a good idea, especially if 
there is education and information that is made available to em- 
ployers and to community-based programs that serve young people 
about accessing those tax credits. 

And we really think the savings issue is a critical one. There was 
a lot of feedback to us from the States about sending young people 
out on their own with only a thousand dollars in the bank that 
can’t even help you make a security deposit in the first month. And 
people are having to spend too much time trying to think of ways 
to secure things instead of allowing young people to have savings 
that would help them get out there and establish themselves. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Ron reminds me, we ought to 
just ask you, Ms. Logan, how hard has it been to coordinate fund- 
ing with HUD? 

Ms. Logan. Well, we began in 1991 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Slippery. 

Ms. Logan. What? 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Slippery, huh? [Referring to 
the microphone.] [Laughter.] 

Ms. Logan. You saw my smile, right? 
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Well, we began in 1991, a lot of lobbying, a lot of providing infor- 
mation to HUD. It took about 2 years to convince HUD that eman- 
cipated foster youth was a specific, defined population who were 
homeless on the street or who were at risk of being homeless. So 
somewhere between 2 and 3 years, we also met with members of 
our Congressional delegation, talking to people high up in HUD, 
using everything we had to get to the people at the top of HUD. 

And so it took 2 to 3 years, and at the end of that 3-year period, 
they did say that this was a specific class of citizens who were at 
risk of becoming homeless. And then we applied for one grant in 
1991. We didn’t get it. 

We applied for another grant in 1992, and we were successful. 
And since that time, we have taken the HUD money, and with the 
assistance of the Community Development Commission (CDC), the 
local agency that gets the HUD money, we have combined the 
HUD supportive housing money from CDBG funds and private dol- 
lars. And that is how we are able to get apartments, able to build 
apartment buildings in Los Angeles. 

So I would say that it was a lot of hard work in the beginning, 
but now they are recognized as a specific population, and, like I 
say, we have 11 HUD grants now. We have learned a lot. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. That is very interesting and 
very helpful to us. Is there anything that any of you wants to add 
before we 

Ms. Logan. I just wanted to add one thing about a specific per- 
son to provide continuity inside the department. In our depart- 
ment, we have hired almost a hundred former foster youths as full- 
time county employees. And they are known as emancipation as- 
sistants and youth workers because they are still, some of them are 
still teenagers and they are very young, they are the ones who call 
our other teenagers to convince them to participate in independent 
living and some of the other voluntary programs that we have. And 
they are our best advocates because they have lived through it. 

And like I say, we have a hundred of them, and they are full- 
time county employees. 

And the only other thing I wanted to add is about jobs. It is real- 
ly important that young people have a work history. So both the 
city and county of Los Angeles have set aside summer youth em- 
ployment jobs from the JTPA, Job Training Partnership Act, money 
just for foster youth. So there are certain set-asides just for our 
young people so that when they leave foster care they will have a 
work experience and a resume that at least has two jobs. So they 
at least know what it means to go to work, get up, get to work on 
time, and to get along with people in the work environment. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. I appreciate that, and that’s 
a very important thing. I think if we do our job right, foster care 
kids can start in part-time jobs at 16 and really get the experience 
that they need. We are not preparing them for that. So, they need 
to work. 

Mr. Young. I do think that trying to look at the programs that 
work and offer real successes with very specific outcomes is very 
important. I also agree with comments earlier that there are some 
fundamental shortfalls like a transition plan to a homeless shelter, 
which I caught one of my folks doing not too long ago. You know. 
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it’s just crazy. And there is a real need for support, and the States 
need to stand up for their responsibilities too. 

But there is a need for some fundamental support while we are 
working on some of these other critical issues for these kids. And 
I don’t want to lose sight as we talk about some of the good work 
I have heard today about some fundamental shortfalls, that a child 
has to have a place to stay and food, and just as we need to expect 
them, just as we do, I think, with many of our own kids about, you 
know, what are you doing to help the family along, while you tran- 
sition to adult life. 

We need to do that too, but we shouldn’t shy away from the fact 
that there are some fundamental shortfalls I think that States are 
really struggling with, some doing a better job than others. But I 
think across the country — you have correctly identified some real 
issues that we need to address. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Mr. Garvey, UPS does this 
with a Casey grant. If we gave companies like yours a tax credit, 
would that be enough, or do we have to put money into private sec- 
tor participation? 

Mr. Garvey. Well, I can’t really answer that question directly. I 
can share a thought with you. And the thought is this. I think it 
is very similar to school-to-work and welfare-to-work. I don’t think 
that folks, with all due respect, and please, I want it to be taken 
that way, folks from the public sector can go out to the private sec- 
tor and sell a program. I think that there are so many programs 
that come beating on private industry’s doors that they almost be- 
come numb to it. 

However, when someone from private sector speaks to their 
counterpart within this private sector, another organization, their 
words have weight and meaning. Now, the perfect example is the 
welfare-to-work initiative going on throughout this country right 
now, and the welfare-to-work partnership where you have tens of 
thousands of employers engaged because other private-sector rep- 
resentatives have gone to them and solicited their help and showed 
them the benefits and the rewards for being involved in these types 
of activities. 

So, I guess I skirted your question. Would tax credits do that? 
I don’t know. I do know that the private sector is more likely to 
listen to their counterparts in the private sector when talking 
about these types of issues and engaging these types of issues. 

And if I may there is one other point 

Mr. Cardin. But on that point, let me just interrupt. Sometimes 
we get their attention because of the — it’s not only good policy for 
the country, it makes good economic sense for the business, and, 
by the way, there are some incentives to move in this direction. We 
take away some of the risks. 

So I think you are right. It’s tough for us to get in the door to 
make the sale. You do a much better job at it. But we also have 
to provide the climate and the incentives to make it work. 

Mr. Garvey. Please pardon me. I was not discounting the 
thought at all. I was not answering the question because quite 
frankly I don’t have an answer. I don’t know. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. I mean one of the things we 
really need to think more about is how do we incentivize States to 
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get the business community involved, to get the much more flexible 
job training capability — those dollars involved. How do we get them 
to really look at HUD and HUD’s programs, and our extraordinary 
capacity to develop affordable housing through the low-income 
housing tax credit. There is a lot of stuff out there. And there is 
a lot happening, but it actually isn’t touching on this population. 
They don’t get thought of to get into it. 

And so I think some way of incentivizing States is necessary be- 
cause the agencies that run these programs are really under a lot 
of pressure. 

Mr. Garvey. There is an inherent danger that we have seen with 
welfare-to-work and I’m sure you have seen it on a much broader 
scope than I have. This is an observation that when you apply tax 
credits as an incentive, it can draw undesirable types to the table 
also because there are folks that follow the dollar and economics 
of it. 

And I guess if there were a fire wall to protect the children and 
the tax credits from that type of organization that is seeking just 
the tax credits and the sheer economics of it 

Mr. Cardin. That is a very interesting point. And it may be that 
we ought to put the burden on the States to develop sort of a busi- 
ness group that we are doing that, and then there would be money 
freed up if they were able to do that because that is a really ter- 
rible thought. 

Mr. Young. I really think that one of the things, and we kind 
of have a bee in our bonnet in Vermont just because we have had 
some real success and that is a way of bringing all of the people, 
all of the players in the community to the table, is this business 
of combining both flexibility about funding with clear outcomes tied 
to local efforts, not even statewide efforts, but local efforts. 

And we are developing outcomes across human services by 
school — we don’t do it by counties, we do it by school supervisory 
unions — so that we can look at a whole host of outcomes. For exam- 
ple, for communities, and I think somewhere in this packet I have 
a booklet that we give to each supervisory union across a whole 
range of outcomes in human services, among them that, you know, 
youth transition to adulthood successfully. And some of those we 
have very clear, measures, and some we don’t. But we find that 
when we can challenge local communities and tie it to some assist- 
ance, that they come up with plans that we would never think of 
that are much better than if I said, you know, as we used to do, 
here’s this program and it has to look exactly like this in every one 
of my regional offices. 

They think of things we would never think of, and they are in- 
vested because it is their plan. So I do think having — whatever we 
can do to encourage that kind of flexibility but tied to really clear 
outcomes, where there is a continuous process of assessing. “Are 
you achieving what we want to achieve?” It does engage local busi- 
nesses and schools and faith communities and a whole host of folks 
who usually, well not usually, but often are at the table in helping 
us out. Any approach that 

Chairman Johnson of Connecticut. Certainly the study that 
looks at what we have done in welfare does demonstrate that those 
States that have been able to generate exactly that kind of attitude 
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toward welfare and involvement and so on are doing much better 
than the rest. So any thoughts you have would be welcome, and we 
look forward to working with any of you on how we can assure that 
flexibility and the accountability. But also, if we do this right, we 
have a chance actually to change foster care from a child depend- 
ence program, particularly from 14 to 18, to the kind of child devel- 
opment program that it really needs to be. 

Were you pulling the microphone over? 

Mr. Pinto. I just wanted to make one statement as someone who 
has spent the last 10 years making many, many trips to Washing- 
ton to speak about independent living and the needs of older youth 
in foster care and more than likely getting a handshake and a 20- 
second meeting and being shown the door, other than Mrs. John- 
son, who has given me ample time to get on my soapbox and speak 
about this. But as someone who has dedicated his professional life 
to older kids in foster care and independent living, I can’t thank 
you enough for today. It was very exciting, it makes me extremely 
optimistic, and I really feel that finally we have some folks here 
that understand the issue, and understand the need of these kids. 
And we are talking about a segment of our population, adolescents 
as a whole, that is kind of viewed as dangerous rather than endan- 
gered. 

And I think today was dialog to begin to change that notion, and 
I thank you very much. 

Chairman JOHNSON of Connecticut. Well, thank you all for your 
testimony, and we look forward to working with you. 

[Whereupon, at 4:13 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Submissions for the record follow:] 

Statement of Mark E. Courtney, University of Wiseonsin-Madison 

Today I am going to share with you some results from a study conducted by my- 
self, Irving Piliavin, and Andrew Grogan-Kaylor at the University of Wiseonsin- 
Madison of the experiences of foster youths who aged out of the Wisconsin foster 
care system in 1995 and 1996. I will also share with you our recommendations for 
improving government support for persons making the transition from the care of 
the state to independence. 

Our study is following foster youth from before they left the system until three 
years after they exited. Thus far we have interviewed 141 of them once while they 
were in care and 113 of those, or about 80 percent, 12 to 18 months after they were 
discharged from the system. The youths had been in care at least 18 months, an 
average of over five years, and therefore we believe that the system had a clear re- 
sponsibility to prepare them for independence. I will focus today on selected findings 
regarding the experiences of our respondents 12 to 18 months after they left care. 

The youth were asked a number of questions about their preparation for inde- 
pendent living. We asked whether they had been trained in a number of areas speci- 
fied in law and regulations. The average percentage of sample members reporting 
that they had been “trained” in a given area was 76 percent. However, far fewer 
had actually been provided concrete assistance in carrjdng out essential tasks asso- 
ciated with independent living. For example, fewer than one fifth had received any 
job training, participated in a mock job interview, been told how to apply for public 
assistance, received help finding a job, or help obtaining housing, personal health 
records, or health insurance. Not surprisingly, over one-quarter of the former foster 
youth felt either not at all, or not very well prepared in a number of important 
areas including getting a job, managing money, obtaining housing, knowledge of 
community resources, parenting, and living on one’s own. 

Almost a third of the youths were at or below an eighth grade reading level when 
we first contacted them. Not surprisingly, given their educational deficits, by 12 to 
18 months past discharge 37 percent of the young adults had not yet completed high 
school, 55 percent had completed high school, and only 9 percent had entered col- 
lege. 
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The former foster youths had significant unmet health and mental health needs. 
Forty-four percent of them reported having trouble obtaining medical care most or 
all of the time. Of these, 90 percent reported that this was due to a lack of health 
insurance coverage or care costing too much. Nearly half of our respondents had re- 
ceiyed mental health seryices in the year prior to our interview with them while 
they were in out-of-home care. Nevertheless, in spite of no change in their overall 
mental health status, only about one-fifth had received any mental health services 
in the year prior to our second interview, after they had left care. 

Achieving self sufficiency was difficult for a large percentage of the former foster 
youth. Fewer than half had at least $250 when they were discharged from the sys- 
tem. Only three-fifths were working when we interviewed them 12 to 18 months 
after discharge. Even those employed earned on average slightly less than a full- 
time minimum wage worker. All told, 44 percent of the group had either been home- 
less, incarcerated, or received public assistance since leaving the care of the state. 

What do we believe should be done. First, the unmet health and mental health 
needs of youth aging out of foster care are considerable. Common sense calls for ex- 
tension of Medicaid eligibility to these youth through the age of twenty-one. Second, 
additional funding should be made available for concrete assistance to youth making 
the transition to independence. Currently, most seryices focus on education about 
independent living skills while providing limited if any “hands-on” experiences for 
youth. What is lacking are adequate opportunities for former foster youth to return 
to the system for help when that help is most needed and appreciated. This would 
include various kinds of concrete assistance in dealing with obstacles to self suffi- 
ciency and, perhaps most importantly, transitional housing. We believe that exten- 
sion of the Title IV-E entitlement to twenty-one would be the easiest way to accom- 
plish this. Moreover, our research suggests that the cost of doing so would not be 
as much as might be expected since former foster youth who are reasonably self suf- 
ficient would not take advantage of the entitlement. At a minimum, substantial tar- 
geted funding should be made available to develop and evaluate such programs. 
Third, funding regulations should be changed to require independent living pro- 
grams to help youth to maximize the potential, and minimize the harm, of their re- 
lationships with their families of origin. One-third of our respondents lived with kin 
after leaving the care of the system and most maintain significant contact with their 
families. Social support appears to be the best predictor of self sufficiency for these 
young adults, a much better predictor than the amount of independent living train- 
ing they received. It is time to stop pretending that foster youth do not haye fami- 
lies. Lastly, current and future independent and transitional living programs must 
be subjected to much more thorough outcome evaluation. Our nation has spent over 
one billion dollars on these programs over the past decade while learning almost 
nothing about what works for whom. 


Statement of Sister Mary Rose McGeady, D.C., President, Covenant House 

Introduction 

Covenant House is very pleased that the President and the Congress have placed 
the issue of aging-out foster care youth on the national agenda. We would like to 
thank Congresswoman Nancy L. Johnson for taking the leadership on this matter 
by holding hearings on this very important issue. 

This hearing presents us with tbe opportunity to have a long overdue dialogue 
about a segment of our population that is often overlooked in many of our social 
programs, namely young adults between the ages of 18 and 21. There will be vol- 
umes of information presented to this Subcommittee on the challenges facing older 
youth leaving foster care. We would like to offer the Committee a description of our 
Rights of Passage program as a model for meeting some of the challenges facing this 
population. 

In the United States today, we often think of a person who is 18 years old as an 
adult. At 18, a young person has the right to vote, to defend our country in wartime 
and is expected to make critical decisions about his/her life. As parents we might 
give our children more responsibility at 18 than we would at 16 because we want 
them to begin to behave more adult-like. In fact, many of our federal, state, and 
local social programs for children and youth often end when a young person reaches 
the age of 18 because we expect that, at this age, an individual should be able to 
adequately provide for him/herself. I5ut we also know that under “normal” cir- 
cumstances, children at this age struggle to meet these expectations, even with the 
assistance of a loving, caring, and supportive family environment. These children 
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still rely on their parents for guidance and financial support as well as their net- 
work of friends and colleagues to assist along the way. In fact, many middle class 
parents would agree that their children do not really begin to approach adulthood 
until they graduate from college, obtain their first “real” job and find their own 
housing, which might not happen until age 25. 

But what about young people who do not have this kind of support system? How 
do they successfully make the transition from adolescence to adulthood? How does 
the homeless youth, the youth who has been orphaned by AIDS or substance abuse, 
and the youth leaving the supportive environment of foster care begin to create a 
life for him/herself? Almost thirteen years ago Covenant House pondered these ques- 
tions. We realized that we had to create a support system for these young people 
to help them become productive adults. Consequently, we established and imple- 
mented one of our most successful programs for homeless and at-risk emancipated 
youth, our Rights of Passage (ROP) transitional living program. We believe — and 
our experience has proven — that this program encompasses the components nec- 
essary to successfully move emancipated youth into adulthood. These important 
components include access to housing, vocational training and jobs, educational pro- 
grams, access to daycare, access to medical care, and most importantly, access to 
caring, supportive individuals such as program staff and mentors. 

Covenant House is the country’s largest privately funded childcare agency provid- 
ing services to homeless, runaway, and at risk youth in 14 cities across the nation. 
Last year our programs provided food, shelter, clothing, counseling, medical, edu- 
cational, and vocational services to over 41,000 youth in our residential programs, 
community service centers, and van outreach programs in the United States. Sixty- 
five percent of the youth we serve at Covenant House are between the ages of 18 
and 21. About 40 percent of these young people have been in foster care. Many of 
them are estranged from their families while others have no families at all. Con- 
sequently, they often become residents in transitional living programs like Rights 
of Passage. The Covenant House ROP program serves as a model that we believe 
can transform the lives of young people so that they become independent, self-suffi- 
cient adults. 


Case Histories 

After Ohio Children’s Services removed him from an abusive home, George spent 
his adolescence in a foster home with a loving and supportive foster mother. Al- 
though she would have been glad to allow him to continue living with her when he 
turned 18, he had to leave because there were younger foster children in the home. 
George had dropped out of school but was working. His job, however, did not provide 
enough money for him to maintain an apartment, so he decided to join the crew of 
a carnival that traveled around the country. After several months, George came to 
Florida with the carnival and decided he did not want to continue that tough, wan- 
dering life. He called the Nineline (1-800-999-9999), Covenant House’s national 
hotline for youth and families, and was referred to Covenant House Florida in Ft. 
Lauderdale. He spent several months at our Crisis Center, where he obtained his 
GED and completed several components of our ROP program that prepares older 
adolescents for the world of work. 

David lived in foster care in New York City from age 11 to 18. At 19 he moved 
to South Carolina to live with his grandfather, but this arrangement did not last 
long. During his stay with his grandfather, David got a job and soon after moved 
into an apartment of his own. Six months later, David was laid off from his job, 
was unable to pay his rent, and lost his apartment. He turned to his family for help 
to no avail. Finally, an uncle living in New York City agreed to help David and he 
returned to New York. This living arrangement did not last long because David was 
having difficulty finding a job and was asked to leave his uncle’s house. David came 
to our Crisis Center because he did not have a place to stay. He worked with the 
job developers at Covenant House and was employed within a month. He moved into 
ROP and is currently employed at Staples earning $6.50 per hour. He has been at 
ROP for six months and we believe he will be ready to move into his own apartment 
in another six months. 

Dionne entered the California foster care system at age 13. Following placement 
in several different group homes, she came to Covenant House California when she 
aged out of the system. After several attempts, she successfully entered the Right 
of Passage program, completed all three phases of the life skills curriculum, and 
graduated into a supportive apartment. Dionne is currently employed full-time at 
another social service agency in Los Angeles. She also volunteers at Covenant House 
as a peer counselor on the outreach van. One of her goals is to attend college to 
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study early childhood development so that she can help others who have come 
through the foster care system. 

John is a 20-year-old male who initially came to Covenant House Washington 
(CHW) at the age of 18 seeking assistance to obtain a GED. After being in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia foster care system from the age of 12 to the age of 18, John de- 
cided that he no longer wanted to receive foster care services because he did not 
like the restrictions the system placed upon him. During that time he was in four 
separate foster homes. In his last two placements, he was separated from his bio- 
logical brother and sister. Initially, John bounced from place to place and sometimes 
lived on the streets. His attendance at CHW was sporadic and his behavior ranged 
from cooperative and studious to disruptive and inattentive. With the continued en- 
couragement of CHW staff, John has moved into shelter where he is living pres- 
ently. In the meantime, CHW is assisting John with counseling, meals, GED stud- 
ies, employment, and emotional support. 

Mary is a young woman from our program at Covenant House New Orleans. She 
entered the foster care system and was placed with a number of families, some good 
and some bad. Finally, she was placed in a group home setting where she remained 
until age 18. As she states in her own words: 

I left with good behavior, but it hurt because once again I was leaving 
a home. So then I started running away too scared to get close to anyone 
and afraid to let anyone help and it messed me up. I was leaving good and 
bad places, having nothing, no one and no place to go, sleeping outside or 
an 3 rwhere I lay my head. Being in the custody of the State was hard for 
me all the way even though it bettered me in so many ways. I had people 
to love and care for me. It gave me the opportunity to go to school and be- 
come somebody. If I were with my parents I would not be who I am today. 
Though it hurt me to get taken away from my family, it saved my life from 
failure. 

What happened to me was painful but people go through worse. The pain 
and troubles don’t stop at age 18. The State needs to expand the after care 
program into programs like this one [Covenant House]. When you get out 
of States Custody you shouldn’t have to fall homeless and then get help be- 
cause some people fall and don’t get up. It should already be set before we 
make 18 to go to a transitional program. When I left States Custody I had 
to fall homeless and get back up. It’s like after 18 you’re on your own and 
life is going to fall into place. That’s not how it always works. At the age 
of 18 life gets harder and you have to deal with it alone. Transitional pro- 
grams should be there for the extra schooling, work, or parenting classes — 
the structure, guidance, and discipline that teens need.” 

These stories are representative of many young people who come to our Covenant 
House sites. Some are running away from abusive or neglectful situations; some 
have been thrown out of their homes due to pregnancy, unemployment, or incarcer- 
ation, and some are escaping domestic violence and substance abusing parents. 
Many of these young people have tried to make it on their own, but were unsuccess- 
ful. For many of these youth. Covenant House is their last chance. 

Rights of Passage 

The Rights of Passage (ROP) program began 13 years ago at our New York site 
as a response to the increasing numbers of youth we were seeing who had no place 
to call home and who were having a difficult time making it on their own. Covenant 
House currently operates eight ROP programs across the country. ROP is a long- 
term transitional living program which provides a unique opportunity for homeless 
young men and women, aged 18 to 21, who are motivated to take control of their 
future. It offers a safe and stable living environment, where young people are able 
to focus on pursuing their educational and vocational goals and prepare for the re- 
sponsibilities of adulthood. ROP is a unique collaboration of a broad range of indi- 
viduals, from staff and volunteers to mentors and private sector business people, 
working together to help our youth approach their long term goal of independent 
living. 

Our primary objective in ROP is to help youth adjust to the world of work. How- 
ever, daily living in the program presents each young person with a variety of chal- 
lenges including interaction with peers, management of time and money, negotiat- 
ing social systems, learning responsibility to self and others, setting priorities, and 
focusing on realistic goals. ROP is a community of people working together to foster 
growth through positive relationships. Staff and youth share meals, recreational ac- 
tivities, and other aspects of daily living. They also hold special activities such as 
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group meetings, workshops, retreats, camping trips, and other excursions. In many 
ways ROP can he seen as a school for positive independent living. Participants are 
presented with the opportunity to learn through counseling, daily interaction with 
staff and peers, facing challenges, and accepting and correcting mistakes. 

ROP operates on the premise that stable employment is the key to true independ- 
ence. To this end the program has three major components to assist our young peo- 
ple overcome harriers to gainful employment. They include a vocational/job place- 
ment program, an educational program, and a mentor program. 

Vocational/Job Placement 

The Vocational Training Program provides job-specific training, educational sup- 
port, and direct placement upon the successful completion of the training. Course 
areas include building maintenance, office assistant, business technology, culinary 
arts, desktop publishing, home health aide, medical receptionist, metal and marble 
restoration, nurses aide, landscaping, and silk screen printing. All training pro- 
grams are joint ventures with private sector businesses, and are taught by in-house 
staff and volunteer professionals from each industry. ROP staff also refer partici- 
pants to training programs offered by other providers in the community when ap- 
propriate. 

We are constantly seeking varied opportunities for youth to gain access to employ- 
ment. Ezekiel’s Cafe is an earned income project managed by our Covenant House 
New York site, which employs our young people directly. The cafe offers a creative 
approach to preparing our young men and women for the job market. Two new 
earned income projects, desktop publishing and silk screen printing, are currently 
being developed and implemented. At Covenant House New Orleans, White Dove is 
another such project which trains our youth for jobs in landscaping. White Dove has 
secured contracts to care for areas as diverse as community gardens to sections of 
the city’s highway. 

Job Placement Services develop employment opportunities for young -adults. Cli- 
ents meet with counselors, attend vocational workshops, prepare resumes, and take 
assessment tests to determine their skill and academic level. Our job development 
staff initially work to secure entry-level jobs from private sector partners. In New 
York City, for example, the Covenant House job bank has grown to over 655 compa- 
nies that employ our youth in a wide range of industries from banks to building 
maintenance. We cannot overestimate the importance of getting private businesses 
involved in any endeavor designed to help youth transition to adulthood. Youth need 
an economic base from which to build in order to reach independence, and employ- 
ment is the key to that base. 


Educational Program 

The Educational Program, sometimes directly and mostly through collaboration 
with other agencies, provides day and evening classes, volunteer tutors, and com- 
puter-assisted study programs to offer courses that include Adult Basic Education, 
English as Second Language classes. General Education Diploma preparation, and 
assistance to students in accessing higher education. At Covenant House we under- 
stand that as our young adults improve their educational skills, they also increase 
their chances of getting a higher paying job which takes them closer to permanent 
housing and independence. 


Mentor Program 

The Mentor Program matches each resident to one of a select group of profes- 
sional men and women who have volunteered to act as advisors and role models for 
these young people. For many of our young people it is the first time in their lives 
that they will experience a supportive, one-to-one relationship with an adult. Our 
mentors play an important role in providing our youth with emplo 3 Tnent and career 
advice. Mentors are an integral part of Rights of Passage. Our graduates consist- 
ently rate mentors as a key factor contributing to their success. 

Other Essential Services 

In addition to the three major areas of ROP outlined above, ROP residents also 
have access to other services that are essential to their success while in the pro- 
gram. They are able to have their health care needs met directly through our free 
clinics and through collaborations with local hospitals. Upon leaving ROP, however, 
many young people find themselves without access to medical services. They some- 
times do not have jobs that offer them medical benefits and often do not qualify for 
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Medicaid or other state run health programs because of their age or income. Unfor- 
tunately, these young people then become part of the large population of uninsured 
working families in America. We fully support the President’s proposal to extend 
Medicaid benefits to this age group and hope the Congress will join us. 

Young women with children make up about 30 percent of our ROP residents. They 
are some of our most motivated and responsible ROP participants. They tend to be 
more focused and driven to accomplish their goals. While the mothers reside at 
ROP, they have access to safe affordable daycare for their children. We encourage 
all our mothers to apply for subsidized daycare upon entering our program so they 
will have it upon graduation. However, far too many of them do not get daycare be- 
cause there are not enough slots available. This situation has been worsened by the 
competition between working mothers and mothers on welfare who have been given 
priority for daycare slots. Consequently, some of our young mothers are unable to 
fulfill their job commitments because they have no stable daycare arrangements and 
as a result of increased absenteeism, become unemployed. With no income, they lose 
their apartments. Some of these young women end up on welfare in order to sur- 
vive. We need to increase funding to the Childcare Block Grant to States in order 
to expand daycare opportunities. This will prevent many young women from having 
to choose welfare over work. 

One of the most important aspects of our program is helping our youth find a per- 
manent home of their own. Access to affordable housing is one of the biggest chal- 
lenges facing our young people leaving the ROP program. Many of our sites have 
apartment programs to assist our young people with housing. We also seek collabo- 
rations with low-income housing providers in order to secure affordable housing for 
our youth. More opportunities must be created so that young people can gain access 
to affordable housing. 


Conclusion 

Over 60 percent of ROP participants graduate to independent living. This means 
that after they leave the program they continue to be employed and are living in 
a stable environment. While we are proud of this success rate, naturally we con- 
tinue to search for ways to improve. We are also very cognizant that we cannot do 
this work alone as evidenced by the public and private partnerships and collabora- 
tions outlined earlier. 

The most important challenge that we face in helping young people make the 
transition to adulthood is the lack of adequate programs like ours available to assist 
them. Covenant House operates eight transitional living programs across the coun- 
try with an average daily census of 296, and still we have long waiting lists. Clearly, 
there is a need for more programs for our young people to help them successfully 
transition to adulthood. We hope that the Congress will increase the funding to pro- 
vide much needed programs like these for aging-out foster care youth. 


Statement of Louis H. Henderson, President, National Association of 
Former Foster Care Children of America 

My name is Louis H. Henderson. 1 am the President of the National Association 
of Former Foster Care Children of America. NAFFCCA is a nonprofit organization 
that manages services for the Children and Family Service Agency. The services of- 
fered by NAFFCCA cover the scope of providing housing through its Independent 
Living Program which obtain housing in various apartment complexes within the 
community for young foster care individuals between the ages of 17-21 years old 
who are in the custody of CFSA. 

Today 1 bring before this committee my personal story, and a thorough under- 
standing of the foster care industry and specific recommendations for how the sys- 
tem and the foster care service delivery model should change. This testimony is pre- 
sented for the purpose of enhancing the credibility for the need to support changes 
in a system which has for too long not benefitted from refreshing paradigms truly 
designed for real impact. 

I entered the foster care system at the age of two (2) and for sixteen (16) years 
1 was treated to what seemed like an endless series of insensitive moves from home 
to home, foster parent to foster parent, and from one unstable condition to another. 
Throughout this ordeal of being sent, assigned, and moved, the most unfortunate 
reality was that at no time was any attention paid or any inquiry made relative 
to my personal wants, dreams or desires. The system designed to advocate for me 
was most to blame for making me feel like an economic clog in the government- 
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backed wheel. Fundamentally what the system lacks is a focus on the personal out- 
comes of the individual. 

The totality of this sixteen-year ordeal represents a blur of frustrations largely as- 
sociated with the loss of my personhood, dignity, and my conviction that adults with 
influence could and would really work for and with my best interest. The fundamen- 
tal breakdown was the lost of trust in anything other than what I knew I would 
do for myself. It is my hope that whatever comes from this hearing will support the 
restoration of trust that foster children have in adults with power. 

What we do with our past experiences either supports or debilitates our future 
potential to make a contribution that supports our own lives and the lives of others. 

I’ve made a personal life commitment to supporting real change in the foster care 
system. Clearly this industry faces many challenges. It is my opinion that two criti- 
cal changes must be a part of the national solution. I make these recommendations 
with the affirming benefit of dialogue with influential and experienced city leaders, 
with a close examination of the research and with the perspective of my first-hand 
experience. 


Recommendations: 

• That local block grants be expanded that will support local efforts deigned 
around local partnerships including corporations, universities, business working 
with social services agencies, and that each initiative has an evaluation component. 

• That each new initiative has the policy support that incorporates clear lines of 
accountability that ties dollars to outcomes determined by an action-research assess- 
ment of whether or not the foster child services were designed and did in fact have 
a successful impact. 

NAFFCCA believes that theory and practice must be the operating model for any 
new change design. It is for that reason that the National Association of Former 
Foster Care Children of America has joined with the Lt. Joseph P. Kennedy Insti- 
tute of Washington, D.C. and the Ed-Tech Educational Corporation to implement a 
new model of one stop shopping which provides each fosters care child with a com- 
plete continuum of services from independent living to education, to the evaluation 
of the individual’s personal outcomes for success. It is important to note that this 
model is currently meeting with great success in significantly increasing the number 
of people and resources to support the objectives of the foster care system. With this 
new model this local area (District of Columbia) now, clearly has more people work- 
ing on problem-solving. 

Additionally the National Association of Former Foster Care Children of Ameri- 
ca’s mission has found a supportive meeting of mission with the Points of Light 
Foundation. This powerful organization has generously inserted its willing spirit 
and proven track record toward supporting the foster care cause. Their support for 
our goals should not go unrecognized as an exemplary model of what can happen 
when organizations join together to wrestle a social problem that has historically 
been approached in isolation. The Points of Light Foundation with it’s spirited and 
devoted national leadership has modeled for us the positive outcome of what hap- 
pens when partnerships and mergers are formed to advance the lives of children. 
This union of support is already showing great promise for replication (ability) with 
applications in other urban and rural communities. The merits and success of these 
two partnerships working to support NAFFCCA have given the nation a big push 
forward in our pursuit of knowing and implementing what really works. 


Statement of National Network for Youth 

Background 

The National Network for Youth is a 24-year-old privately supported, non-profit 
membership organization committed to advancing its mission to ensure that young 
people can be safe and ^ow up to lead healthy and productive lives. Through its 
relationship with 10 regional networks across the country, the National Network 
represents over 1,500 constituents, primarily community-based youth-serving agen- 
cies located in all fifty states. The majority of our members work with runaway and 
homeless youth through a comprehensive array of programs including temporary 
emergency shelters, long-term transitional living services and street outreach pro- 
grams. 

As the Subcommittee on Human Resources considers testimony and policy rec- 
ommendations regarding the challenges confronting older children leaving foster 
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care and the expansion of the Independent Living Program, the National Network 
for Youth would like to highlight, as a model for this expansion, the Transitional 
Living Program. For over a decade the Transitional Living Program has served as 
a bridge for homeless young people by assisting them to successfully transition to 
adulthood. 


The Transitional Living Program 
Funding and Administration 

The Transitional Living Program is one of three programs funded by the federal 
government through the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, Title III of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. In fiscal year 1999, $14,949 million was 
appropriated for the Transitional Living Program. The President’s budget for fiscal 
year 2000 provides $20 million for the Transitional Living Program, an increase of 
$5 million. The Program is administered by the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, Family and Youth Services Bureau, which allocates funding 
through a competitive grant process to community-based organizations serving 
homeless youth. Funding priority is given to organizations that have experience 
working with runaway and homeless youth and an in-depth understanding of the 
issues that confront them. In 1998, seventy-eight programs across the country were 
funded through the Transitional Living Program. 

Overview of the Transitional Living Program 

Most young people learn the skills necessary for successful transition into adult- 
hood by caring parents, guardians, other family members and through school. How- 
ever, a large number of youth who are homeless in this country do not have caring 
adults in their lives to help them learn these skills and, oftentimes, they are discon- 
nected from schools. Often, these young people experience tremendous hardship in 
their ability to secure stable housing, educational opportunities and employment 
and, as a result, are confronted with an increased risk of long-term homelessness, 
physical or mental illness, dependency on welfare and other difficult challenges. 

The main goal of the Transitional Living Program is to guide, encourage and as- 
sist runaway and homeless youth to successfully transition to self-sufficient adult- 
hood. The Transitional Living Program provides homeless youth, ages 16 to 21, with 
long-term shelter, a structured environment and other services designed to promote 
transition to self-sufficiency and “to prevent long-term dependency on social serv- 
ices.” The young people who receive services from Transitional Living Programs are 
not able to live with their families because of safety concerns and they have no other 
safe living arrangements. In addition, the Transitional Living Program often serves 
as a safety net for young people who either age out of, or who do not qualify for 
services in the Child Welfare System. The Program also works with system youth 
who have been shuffled from one foster home to another and eventually run away 
from such unstable care. In short, these young people are disconnected from their 
families, schools, communities and other systems. 

In Transitional Living Programs, young people learn basic life skills such as 
money management, budgeting, consumer education and responsible use of credit. 
In addition. Transitional Living Programs promote educational advancement, teach 
young people to become proficient in securing and maintaining meaningful employ- 
ment, and connect young people to opportunities and supports available in their 
communities. 

In order to participate in a Transitional Living Program, a young person must 
maintain employment and/or be enrolled in school — high school, community college, 
university, vocational training or a GED program. Program participants are also re- 
sponsible for pa3dng rent, maintaining a savings account, contributing to household 
chores and activities, setting both immediate and long-term goals and working to 
achieve those goals. 

A guiding principle in providing services through the Transitional Living Pro- 
grams is Youth Development. Youth Development is an approach to working with 
young people that connects them to supports and opportunities within their commu- 
nities and actually involves them in decision-making and leadership roles. By in- 
volving young people in this way, they become more invested in what they learn, 
more committed to attaining their goals and, in the process, develop valuable leader- 
ship skills and experience. These skills and experiences are instrumental in a young 
person’s ability to become self-sufficient, to develop positive family and social rela- 
tionships and to become a productive, contributing member of his/her community. 
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The Effectiveness of Transitional Living Programs 

A recent study conducted by Covenant House New Jersey demonstrated that 
Transitional Living Programs are effective in assisting young people to transition 
from homelessness to self-sufficiency J In a survey of all seventy-eight federally 
funded Transitional Living Programs conducted from November 1, 1998 to January 
8, 1999, Covenant House New Jersey found: 

1. Programs reported that, as of the date of their responses, 78 percent of young 
people in Transitional Living Programs were employed; most of these youth were 
employed full-time. 

2. Sixty-five percent of Transitional Living Programs residents attended school. 

3. Eighty-five percent of Transitional Living Program residents did not receive 
any direct government subsidies, such as Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TANF) or Medicaid. 

4. Remarkably, of the programs which reported on outcomes, 74 percent of resi- 
dents were discharged to stable housing. These same programs reported that 78 per- 
cent of TLP graduates remained free of all direct government aid six months after 
discharge. 

In another comprehensive evaluation of Transitional Living Programs conducted 
by CSR, Incorporated under contract to the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, Administration on Children, Youth and Families, the author concluded 
that youth who participated in the Program were faring better than their non-TLP 
counterparts.^ According to the study, after six months of program participation, the 
overall positive outcomes of the evaluation were: 

• More participant youth said their health had improved; 

• More participant youth had savings; 

• More participant youth were employed; 

• Fewer participant youth were dropouts; 

• More participant youth were in college; 

• More participant youth were both employed and attending school. 

The Real-Life Experiences of Youth Served by the Transitional Living Program 

“I was born and raised in Chicago. My mom has a drug problem and my dad is 
an alcoholic. They separated when I was little. I lived with my mom, my aunt and 
her four children. One day my mom left. I didn’t know where she was. Soon, things 
didn’t work out with my aunt, so I left and lived on the streets. I stayed in school 
the whole time. I didn’t tell my teachers or friends about this, but I wrote a poem 
about homelessness. One of my teachers read it and said I had to know first-hand 
from what I’d written. I was referred to Teen Living Programs [funded through the 
federal Transitional Living Program.] I am proud that I graduated from high school 
and the TLP. Now I’m working full-time, have an apartment, and I’m going back 
to college.” — Kim, age 26 

“Two years ago, I was homeless. I was in and out of foster homes until I was 16, 
when the state took me away for good from my mom and my stepfather, because 
of physical and emotional abuse. I had a foster family for two years, but I had to 
leave when I turned 18. I tried technical college, but that didn’t work out. I tried 
to join the Army, but I didn’t get in. I had no money and no place to go. I stayed 
for a while with my last foster family and they helped me find the Transitional Liv- 
ing Program at the Youth Services Bureau, in Montpelier, Vermont. Now, I have 
my own apartment and I’m in college part-time. I’m going full-time this August.” 
Stacie, age 20. 


Conclusion 

For over a decade the Transitional Living Program has effectively served as a 
bridge for homeless young people as they transition from adolescence and adulthood 
by providing not only safe shelter, but access to critical opportunities and supports 
such as education and employment. Many young people who have graduated from 
the program are self-sufficient, active members of their communities which points 
to the success of the Program. We strongly believe that the Transitional Living Pro- 
gram can serve as a model as you work to expand the Independent Living Program. 

If you would like further information about Transitional Living Programs around 
the country or if you have any questions about this written testimony, please do not 
hesitate to call. 


1 Covenant House New Jersey. 1999. The Runaway and Homeless Youth Law Project. New 
Jersey: Author. 

2 Department of Health and Human Services. 1997. Evaluation of the Transitional Living Pro- 
grams for Homeless Youth. Washington, D.C.: CSR, Incorporated. 
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New Pathways, Inc. 
Baltimore, MD 21212 

March 8, 1999 


The Honorable Nancy Johnson 
2113 Rayburn H.O.B. 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Re: Support for H.R. 671 


Dear Madame Chair, 


I am writing this testimony in support of H.R. 671 as a representative of New 
Pathways, Inc., a private non-profit agency in Baltimore, MD. Our agency provides 
independent living services to transition-aged youth in the foster care system, who 
are between the ages of 17 and 21. These youth have typically been in the foster 
care system for the majority of their lives due to some degree of abuse, neglect and/ 
or abandonment by their biological families. We provide housing, case management 
services, job training and support, as well as independence skills training for 50 cli- 
ents in our Independence Plus program, and for 6 young mothers and their babies 
in our Second Generations Program. 

We are lucky in Maryland that our State has made a financial commitment to 
these transition-aged foster care youth who are making efforts to better themselves 
in spite of their difficult histories, whether it be through continued higher education 
or work experience. As long as a continued effort is made, the foster care system 
supports these individuals up to the age of 21. I have personally witnessed many 
achievements by these young adults after leaving our program, maintaining success- 
ful careers and relationships, and some even having saved enough money to pur- 
chase a home. These are areas in which these same individuals would likely not 
have been successful if they had no support during these challenging years. 

The most important point I feel that I can make is that these young adults are 
much more similar than they are different from kids growing up with their biologi- 
cal families. I believe that most parents would agree that their 18-year-old kids are 
not completely ready for the “real” world, and even if they are living on their own, 
are not truly independent from their parents until they are in their twenties. It is 
unrealistic to expect 18-year-old foster children, who have grown up with little or 
no family support, to be independent when the majority of middle class children rely 
to some degree on their families well into their twenties. 

The Foster Care System is the closest thing that many of these children have to 
an extended family, and it is the responsibility of the System to assist in the process 
of transitioning to adulthood, rather than cut off any assistance at the age of 18. 
By doing this, it would greatly reduce the risk of these foster kids being reliant on 
the System as an adult. 

Mr. Cardin should be commended for introducing legislation that takes such a 
proactive, prevention-minded approach to meeting a very important need within our 
society. I fully support this legislation and strongly urge that this legislation be 
passed. 

I would be happy to talk to or meet with any legislators or their staff who may 
be interested in seeing first hand, how an independent living program such as New 
Pathways can truly impact the lives of these young adults. 


Respectfully, 


Kevin M. Keegan 

Executive Director 


Statement of Eileen MeCaffrey, Executive Director, Orphan Foundation of 
America, Vienna, Virginia 

My name is Eileen McCaffrey, I have been the Executive Director of the Orphan 
Eoundation of America (OFA) since 1991. OFA was founded in 1981 by a man who 
spent 18 years in foster care and knew too well the loneliness and challenges youth 
face when they “age out” of the foster care system at age 18 or with high school 
graduation. 
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OFA’s mission is to improve the quality of life for older foster youth by assisting 
them to become productive, self-reliant adults. This is achieved through the provi- 
sion of post secondary scholarships and low interest loans, teen leadership training, 
sponsoring youth community service projects, support and encouragement through 
volunteer mentors and scholarship sponsors, and advocacy and public education pro- 
grams. OFA is the only national scholarship program serving foster and former fos- 
ter youth attending college and vocational school. 

Since 1991, OFA has awarded nearly $700,000 to 1063 students in 39 states. To 
date it has received no federal or state funds and is primarily a volunteer organiza- 
tion. Through our scholarship application process we have learned a great deal 
about the foster teens hopes, dreams and promise as well the obstacles they have 
overcome and the challenges they face transitioning to adulthood. 

OFA wholeheartedly supports increasing the Title FV-E budget to expand and im- 
prove Independent Living Programs (ILP) nationwide and services to runaway and 
homeless youth programs. However, we hope that rather than just appropriating 
money, a national dialogue can begin focusing on how communities will raise foster 
children and provide the necessary resources so they can become contributing mem- 
bers of the community. 

The bleak statistics show that too many foster teens fall through the cracks, near- 
ly 50% do not graduate from high school and at some point, more than 40% will 
be homeless. Systemic change is necessary to help the 25,000 foster teens who reach 
the age of majority or emancipation annually. The goal of every single person in- 
volved in the foster youth’s life should be to help him or her prepare for a productive 
and successful adulthood. 

Independent Living Programs must be seen as a continuum of care that works 
in tandem with the foster family or group care provider, social workers, a volunteer 
mentor or adult friend, and an employer or community service agency. All licensed 
Social Service Agencies and foster parents must be taught how to provide youth 
with age appropriate Independent Living preparation. 

Because ILP programs differ greatly in the scope of services provided as well as 
the population served it is not possible to generalize and dictate a precise format 
for success. Some programs offer comprehensive support services while other simply 
offer workshops. Keys For Life, the Washington, D.C. ILP program has a job bank 
that actually places youth in paid and unpaid positions, it pays for college tuition 
and related expenses including books, travel and fees. The ILP coordinator in Colo- 
rado logs hundreds of miles weekly visiting her youth in their rural homes. The spe- 
cifics of what a program can and should provide varies greatly depending on their 
geographic location, amount of federal and state funds available, number of eligible 
youth participating and the specific needs of the population. 

Despite the differences in programs, I believe all ILP programs must be more in- 
dividualized and participatory by engaging youth with mentors, local employers, 
civic, church and community resources. Well-designed and fully funded programs 
managed by trained staff are the least we should provide our parentless youth, but 
I do not think that is enough. In addition to helping teens learn specific and tan- 
gible skills associated with independence, ILP programs must position themselves 
to be a bridge between foster youth and the community. 

Foster teens need relationships with adults who represent life beyond the “sys- 
tem.” Similar to a child not listening to his or her parents, many foster teens reach 
an age where the more traditional format of a social service worker or agencies con- 
ducting a workshop has little impact. For too many youth ILP classes are abstract 
or too basic. “The packet of worksheets they gave me was simple, and I already 
know how to wash my clothes and car, so I just didn’t do it. I thought my homework 
was more important.” said 20-year old Jenna from Pennsylvania. ILP programs 
must reach into the community for donations of time and expertise. Local bankers 
can teach money management classes, parents of college age students can help fos- 
ter teens with the college application process, a local chef can talk about food prepa- 
ration and culinary arts as a profession, and job fairs can be organized by a local 
civic or church organization. Real life experience must augment materials developed 
by ILP specialists and for-profit publishers. 

Additionally, ILP programs should access existing resources in the community 
and partner up with other non-profit organizations. Not only does this maximize re- 
sources and program effectiveness but it would also engage others in the lives of 
foster teens and give program participants numerous adult role models to emulate. 
Despite limited budgets, ILP programs can provide an innovative and dynamic pro- 
gram by involving volunteers and existing community resources. 

Consistently, youth say ILP programs should assess their participants’ Independ- 
ent Living (IL) readiness level in an effort to serve their needs rather than teach 
a curriculum carved in stone. Jason Fiorilla aged out of the Utah State foster care 
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system in 1993, he received an undergraduate degree from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and will graduate from Stanford Law School in May 1999, he wrote 
“In particular, my ILP counseling was nothing more than a basic living course 
which re-educated seemingly intelligent individuals on the rudimentary processes of 
daily life. Washing clothes, opening a bank account, shopping for groceries, and 
other essential, albeit obvious details were trumpeted as difficult barriers which 
could only be overcome through understanding and much repetition. Although these 
concerns are vital, they could all be covered in about 10 minutes, far shy of the 6- 
week course presented in my home state. What about standardized tests, AP 
courses, college financing, the admissions process? These topics were not even 
broached by my counselor. They had already determined that none of us were col- 
lege bound anyway, and consequently ruled it out as a subject meriting attention. 
Indeed, nearly every class began and ended with the familiar phrase, ‘Graduating 
high school is all we ask.’ “ 

Consistently, foster teens tell OFA the expectations placed on them are too low. 
Jason Fiorillo believes “Although the individuals running the Utah State IL pro- 
gram seemed to be generally good intentioned, they lacked the ability to cognize and 
implement long term planning strategies with foster youth. Rather than focusing on 
graduation from high school as a step which facilitates the transition to adulthood, 
they presented it as an end in and of itself. In the myopic view of the ILP coun- 
selors, high school graduation was the final goal, the mark of success for a foster 
youth. While it is very true that High School graduation is very important, and 
often difficult for many youth (foster and otherwise) in helping an adolescent pre- 
pare for the future one should not cease planning upon the receipt of a diploma.” 

Stephanie McDonald a freshman at Univ. of Connecticut said “my ILP program 
took us to museums, plays and the movies but never talked to us about college or 
any other sort of training.” OFA does not believe that college is the appropriate goal 
for every foster youth. Some wish to join the work world as soon a possible and need 
to be directed to jobs and companies with growth potential that pay a living wage 
with benefits. Other are interested in a trade program and could be encouraged to 
join the federally funded Job Corp Program to learn the trade at no cost, while oth- 
ers can attend a vocational school or community college. The whole of the foster care 
system must work with ILP programs to become much more outcome focused. All 
foster teens need help developing hard skills as well as soft social skills and each 
must be engaged in the process of clarifying goals and establishing a realistic life 
plan. 

Homelessness is a problem facing former foster teens. Many leave the system with 
no place to go and end up on the streets after months of bouncing from pillar to 
post. ILP programs should be given resources to prevent the cycle of homelessness 
that can begin within the first year of independence. Federal and state agencies 
such as HUD should issue Section-8 housing vouchers (or enrollment in an appro- 
priate housing program) to ILP programs nationwide. The ILP program could then 
place youth in this housing as a transitional step for 1-2 years. Hundreds of youth 
could be cycled through these housing arrangements. This would allow youth to im- 
plement ILP skills such as budgeting, housekeeping, and keeping a job or complet- 
ing a training program while in safe and affordable housing. By placing the voucher 
in the ILP program’s name rather than granting it to individuals, public housing 
will remain a short-term transitional step for 18-21 year old foster youth. 

Additional components of a good independent living program might include a com- 
munity service project and internships or job shadowing with local businesses. 
Youth who volunteer have greater self-esteem and have a sense of empowerment; 
rather than being on the receiving end many foster teens want to give back to soci- 
ety. Internships would expand a youth’s vision of the work world and might inspire 
them to set higher goals in a newly introduced career field. All efforts must cumu- 
late with helping the teen paint a realistic picture of what their life can be, complete 
with milestones, options and consequences. 

Annually OFA receives hundreds of applications from foster teens nationwide who 
want an education or training beyond high school. Most realize that by preparing 
for the competitive work world of the twenty-first century they can to break the 
cycle of homelessness, underachievement, violence and poverty that made them 
wards of the state. Many of them can and do succeed while others fail for lack of 
a support system. Every foster youth should have access to resources that address 
their specific needs and highlight their talents. Like a parent, the foster care system 
and its many components must recognize the promise and potential of each youth 
and commit itself to helping them all achieve independence and a successful transi- 
tion to adulthood. 


o 



